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“THE CHARITY PATIENT.” 


Tus is the latest and one of the most beautiful 
of those groups of statuary for which Mr. RocErs 
is so justly celebrated. The atmosphere about this 
little group almost glows with human love and melts 
with human pity. There are no violent contrasts 
presented to the eye; the charity which is here 
figured is not that of Wealth coldly stooping down 
to abject Poverty; it is that charity which lifts 


nual parade took place, of which we 
give an illustration on page 772. We 
desire especially to draw the attention 
of our readers to the progress made in 
the Department during the last year. 
We can show what this progress has 
been in no better way than by quot- 
ing a portion of Commissioner ABBE’s 
speech on the occasion of this second 
review : 
“ Many,” says Mr. Anos, ‘of those I 
now have the pleasure of 
last year when the Pai 

Department made its initial parade 
through the city. At that time several 
companies were unable to appear in 
line because of an in lete outfit, 
and many of those who did parade on 
that day labored under considerable 
disadvantage. We then presented 4 
newly-organized, untrained, and par- 
tially incomplete artment. We have 
now shown you, and the citizens of this 
great metropolis, an organization so 
perfect in all its arrangements and de- 
tails as almost to defy criticiem. The 
survived all opposition, 
and is now fully able to cope with any 
danger or emergency that may occur. 
As an old volunteer fi would 
not for a moment connect that noble 
and now disbanded body of citizens 
with any act of violence or crime cbm- 
mitted in those early days of the pres- 
ent system, but I do charge them upon 
that lawless class of hangers-on who so 
frequently tarnished the reputatien of 
the active members of the old Depart- 
ment, and at the same time point out 
the fact that no such class now exists. 
I do not intend an extended 
speech, and will only ask your indui- 
gence for a moment more.. In common 
with the other members of our Board, 
I feel a natural pride in the great suc- 
cess that has, through the cordial co- 
operation of every department in our 

Government, attended our humble 
thoug®t sincere efforts. In order that 
you may know the — strength of 
the Department and its principal ad- 
vantages, I will briefly enumerate the 
more salient features, We have now in 
active service below Eighty-third Street 
J4 steamers and 12 hook-and-ladder 
trucks. Each piece of apparatus is 
worked by a company of 12 men, thus 

Se aggregate working strength 
below Harlem of the Depa nt 
men. One thirty herses 
are required for traction purposes.— 
Each member of the Department is al- 
lowed one day's leisure every 12 days, 
80 that 46 men are nominally absent 
each day, although the occurrence of a 
lire in their district necessitates their 
presence. During all the hours of the 
“gy or night three men from each com- 
pany perform patrol duty, thus giving 
i$ & Patrol force of 138 men constantly 
on such qyty. As a signal prostsy the 
utages secured to the Department 


up its object reverently into the light and warmth | any time to on for them- | | m 

of itsown love. Thus the features of the group are | selves. Evangeline”—~is the richest sugar country of the | 
made to.blend together into one feel- 
ing. The Doctor’s pity is lost in lov- 
ing sympathy ; and the poverty of the SS SVN SSS 
Mother and Child also is disguised by SSG 
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e known to the general public. By these means 
the Department has saved to the rt 
this fully half a million of 
tatled to of apparatus are kept constantly 
harnessed, and they are hitched to the machines 
twelve Bours ont of the twenty-four. Only forty sec- 
wed after the alarm for the a 


-boilers 
18 constantly kept at so high a temperature that a full 
head of stegm can be readily generated in t . 
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Photographed by Rockwood & Co., New Yguit. 


rienced engineer, while the entire working system is~ 


laced under the general direction of a chief engineer. 
ach member of the Board of En rs is held re- 
sponsible for the efficiency and discipline of thosegom- 
east, Is the system of telegra . connects 
each apparatus-house, bell-tower, and Police Station- 
house with the central office, whereby an alarm of fire 
is received from any of the city and transmitted 
instantaneously to al ag By these means the en- 
tire Paid Department is kept in perfect order and in- 
stant readiness for active service. In conelusion, we 
most cordially invite each and ¢very .one present at 
personal 
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THE MASTODON. 


No geological discovery for several years has ex- 
cited greater interest, popular or scientific, than the 
recent exhumation of the bones of a monstrots Mas- 
todon at Cohoes. At first only a jawbone was found, 
and no farther discovery seems to have been expect- 
ed. But fortunately the workmen, in the progress 
of their excavations for the New Harmony Mills, 
have brought to light nearly the entire skeleton of 
this ancient monster. The attention of our geolo- 
gists has been directed to this remarkable discov- 
ery, and we shall probably soon have a report on 


the Mastodon from our savant, Professor Louis 
Acassiz, The remains of the Mastodon were found 
85 feet below the surface. Our special acknowl- 
edgments are due to Messrs. Haines & WickEs, 
for the photograph from which our engravings have 
been made. 


SUGAR PLANTATION ON THE . 


BAYOU TECHE. 


Tur Bayou Teche—scene of Lonorrtiow’s 
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United States. The sketch ls characteristic of the 
general ap of the plantations on the banks 
of the river—a handsome family residence, shag ne- 
gro quarters, and large, expensive sugar-mill. This 
Bayou kas always been one of the most attractive 
distsicts of Western Louisiana. A. R. W. 


CYPRESS SWAMP IN LOUISIANA. 


Tue great feature of these Louisiana Swamps is 
the Spanish moss hanging in masses from the cy- 
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press-trees, whose gray trunks, towering up with- 


out a leaf for 70 of 80 feet, are draped with it in 
most fantastic Style. The trees closing together at 


| the top shut out the light; so that the weird and 


funereal aspect of the. place is perfect, presenting a 
forbidding appearance sufficient to appail a stranger. 
In the slimy depths of the swam work of 
bayous and pools—numbers ef alli exist, in 
company with turtles, snakes,-ete. Birds and in- 
sects of: brilliant colors dart through the sunny 
gleams that occasionally pierce the shadowy depths, 
, Where the white crane-and shadowy heron stand 
Sentinel among the sharp cypress knees, which 
grow up all around the parent trunks, 
and form no slight obstacle to him 
who, braving the mosquitoes and buf- 
falo gnats, attempts to penetrate this 
domain. The pond-lily and many 
other aquatic plants grow luxuriant- 
ly in the ponds, filling the air with an 
overpowering fragrance unknown to 
their sweeter kindred growth. In- 
hospitable as they are, these swamps 
formed a secure place of refuge for 
many 4 persecuted Union mag dur- 
ing the rebellion; and were, on the 
other hand, silent witnesses of more 
than one martyrdom to the Union 
cause. A. R. W. 


Dr. CHAPIN’S NEW 
CHURCH. 
THE Fourth Universalist Charch 
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The cost of construction is $160,000. 
The building is now completed, and 
will be dedicated on the 3d of De- 


cember. 

The design has been and 
the construction superintended by Mr. 
Joun Corresa, architect. 


career in New York City began io 
1848. He was then thirty-four years 
of age, having been born December 
29, 1814, at Union Village, New York. 


at Riehmond, Virginia; .at Charles- ‘ 


town, Massachusetts; and in Boston. 
He has always been connected with 


the Universalist Church, and is to-day 

7 one of the prime movers’in what is 

known as the ‘‘ Broad Church move- 

ment.” His reputation has.been long 

established as one of most elo~ 

quent and effective pulpit orators of the United 
States. 

Dr. is one of our best-known pepalaslec- 
turers. He has exerted a large measure of moral 
influence, over the young men of our land. His ser~ 
mons never deal with politieal tepies: He has, 


therefore, not:so many as 
and Cuzever. His popularity has steadily in- 
creased, and the erection of His.new ¢burch will 


fulness. Dr. Cuapin received the degree of D.D. 
in 1856, from Harvard University, which had pre- 
viously conferred on him the honorary degree of A. M. 
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Sy N SESS Ar worship on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
S and Forty-fifth Street, New York. 
\ \ The church is built In the perpen- 
dicular Gathic style—the front eleva- 
tion presenting two towers, the cor- 
a} WSs ner one beimg elongated into a spire 
AY about 200 feet high. There are three 
| doors in the front above the street- 
level, and approached by steps ex- LA 
f i, Alli tending the whole length of the three 
} entrances. The doors and windows 
\ have pointed arches decorated with | 
= The front is further decorated with 
iy buttresses and rows of quatre-feuille. 
~ The plan of the building is 96- feet 
Wi wide by 100 in depth. 
| The interior of the charch has a 
| main auditory and gallery capable of 
| \ | comfortably seating about 1800 per- 
| | | | Bw sons—the pulpit being opposite the 
| front entrance, and the organ and 
\ choir occupying the deep.gallery over 
the same. The interior walls are paint- 
| ie | sok Be ed a light stone color, aud the ceiling 
\ is supported on clustered pillars, and 
\ finished in the form of greined arch- 
a es in the side aisles, the central nave 
being more than 50 feet in height. 
‘ 
\ Dr. E. H. Cuarm’s ministerial 
= He had received no college training, 
tion the pregnent fact that, Ge 
twelve mionths jpet t, there have John Rove 
been over two hundred fires discovered 
and extinguished by individual compa- 
— 
pearance company and thelr apparatus in the 
“eet; and so have some of the 
hacome that they are frequently em rqute inside of 
entire ent 
ots, each be- 
sion of an expe- 
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THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE! 


‘Vurere willows weep, where birds are still, 
Where infants fold their little hands, 

A warrior’s tomb—a grassy hill 
In yon old village corner stands! 


No subtle carving on the stone 
Shall tell us who is ‘neath the sod; 
Below the body rests alone— 
iis sou] - in the ranks of God! 


The scent of one white rose’s breath 
In sorrow floats amid the air— 

The rose of Hope, and Love, and Death 
Her widowed hands have planted there! 


Llow often there a woman sits, 
- While tears are in her soft brown eyes! 
The odors that pale rose emits 

Tu her are airs of Paradise? 


The langhers can not laugh at her! 
The idle pause with eyes in'ent 

Oa those clasped hands that never stir— 
The knees that in a prayer are bent! 


Along the village path she strays, 
Nor lingers the wild flower to take; 
Through those long winding meadow ways— 
By hedges leavy for his sake! be 


Then lichter, softer is her tread; 
Iler tears are falling there at last! 
Iler fingers clasp the rose—her head 
Rests, dreaming of the sweet, sad past! 
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IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE AND 
GENERAL AMNESTY. 
4X7 HEN a country has been convulsed by a 
domestic war which has torn up old social 
systems by the roots there is no short and easy 
path to universal tranquillity. The danger to 
be apprehended is an attempt to reach arbitrari- 
ly and impatiently those results which can never 
be attained except by deliberation and time, or 
the operation of the laws of naturs and human 
society. ‘Therefore a wise man reads at pres- 
ent in our political almanac, ‘‘ Look out for all 
kinds of political panaceas and nostrums about 
this time.” Among these a very loudly adver- 
tised specific is Impartial Suffrage and General 
Amnesty. But a very suspicious fact is, that it 
is recommended by two classes of persons—Un- 
jon men whose advice was timid and wrong in 
every crisis of the war, and Southern sympa- 
thizers who were the most desperate and un- 
scri';pulous of public enemies. 

The qualification of the suffrage which is 
recommended is education. Nor can there be 
any question of the vital importance of intelli- 
gence to voters. But the question of-the suf- 
frage must he regarded by us at this time in its 
bearings npon the national security. Now the 
strength of the Union sentiment in the unrep- 
resented States is andoubtedly among the col- 
ored population and the poor whites, as in parts 
of Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, and North 
Carolina. ‘The strength of the disloyal senti- 
ment is among the educated classes. An edu- 
cational test for the suffrage would enfranchise 


_ possibly six or seven per cent. of the colored 


citizens now, and it would disfranchise probably 
half of the poor white classes of the States we 
have mentioned. If, therefore, a plan of an 
educaiional test of suffrage and a full amnesty 
were adopted as a substitute for the Amend- 
ment proposed by Congress, we should have 
intrenched and fortified the enemy, for we 
should liave secured political power to the class 
must hostile to us, 

The truth is, that the matter is much too com- 
plicated to be successfully dealt with by a phrase, 
however symmetrical. Itis utterly useless to 
con:line the two propositions of qualified equal 
suffrage and general amnesty. If equal suffrage 
in the disturbed States be essential to the na- 
ticuel security, the national authority should 
establish it. That is one thing. If general 
munesty be compatible with national safety, let 
the national authority proclaim it. That is an- 
other thing. But it certainly does notefollow 
that if it be necessary to establish equal suffrage, 
it is wise to remstate rebels; for the conse- 
quences of one process may very easily paralyze 
the intended results of the other. 

‘The whole matter is a question of statesman- 
sl iy. - The object is to prevent the resumption 
ef politic: power by the party lately in rebell- 
ion, and stui frankly hostile to the Union, by 
such meusares as are not incompatible with the 
principle of the Government and with the na- 
tional sufety. The Congressional Amendment 
proposes two do this by basing representation 
opon the aumber of voters, under certain con- 
di‘ions, aud by making certain rebel leaders 
incligible to office at the pleasure of Congress, 
This last provision is that which stings the hos- 


_ tile seniimeut most, and that which the general 


amnesty would remove. But in any system 
of reconstruction that imability is essential. 
Whether Congress leave the actual settlement 
of the suffrage to the States or directly ordains 
it, and whether the suffrage be qualified or uni- 


versal, the official ineligibility of the leading 
political chiefs at the national pleasure is indis- 
pensable. Nor is it very wise to say, as the 
Tribune does, that because ultimately the ban 
would be removed, therefore it may as well be 
removed now. .A thief sentenced for twelve 


months will be released at the end of a year. 


Should he therefore not be sent to jail at all? 

The object of the demand of equal suffrage 
and general amnesty: when it proceeds frum 
the Copperhead organs is plain. ‘The conven- 
ient classical line which warns us to fear the 
Greeks bringing gifts may be liberally render- 
ed, Look out for the cat in the meal-tub. The 
Copperhead calculation of thé situation under 
this policy is, first, the recognition of the pres- 
ent State organizations in the late rebcl States, 
which are now exclusively in the hands of the 
late rebels; and, second, the disfranchisement 
of the great mass of the loyal men in those 
States, and the consequent perpetuity of polit- 
ical power in its present hands. Was the war 
fonght, and were the late elections carried, for 
such a result as that? 


THE CHIEF“TUSTICE AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE. 


Tue late interviews between the President 
and the Chief Justice of the United States were 
immediately reported as conferences upon the 
subject of reconstruction. It seems, however, 
much more probable that the subject of con- 
versation was JEFFERSON Davis. ‘There is no 
reason whatever in the President’s character or 
antecedents to suppose that he would wish to 
advise politically with Judge Cuasez, while the 
Chief Justice is his natural and proper adviser 
upon the disposition to be made of the State 
prisoner at Fortress Monroe. Probably the em- 
barrassment is mutual. The President wishes 
to open the dvor of the prigon, and yet fears 
the popular outcry; while the Chief Justice 
probably feels a solemn judicial opinion upon 
the subject to be desirable, while he sees plain- 
ly the hazardous risks that must be encountered 
in reaching it. Unfortunately the President 
has put it out of his power to do any thing in 
the matter which will satisfy the public mind. 
His predecessor would long ago have found a 
solution of the difficulty in which the country 
would have acquiesced. 

For difficuity it undoubtedly is, notwithstand- 
ing the question which is go indignantly asked 
whether laws are of any use if they are not 
to be enforced against the greatest criminals. 
Laws can only be enforced lawfully... The 
greatest criminals can only be punished upon 
conviction under the forms of law. And the 
simple question is, whether the people wish to 
submit the question of the lawfulness of the 
late war upon the part of the Government to 
a jury of twelve men selected at random. ; If 
Davis be indicted for high treason, the forms 
of law must be scrupulously observed. ‘The 
case must go toa jury. One man can prevent 
an agreement. But if the jury can not decide, 
or if they acquit the prisoner, the United States 
are convicted. 

At the close of the war, and immediately 
upon Davis's capture, there was a universal 
feeling that, as the arch-criminal, he should be 
instantly brought to justice. The President 
distinctly said so, and orators and editors very 
generally took the same ground, But as time 
passed, and the actual circumstances were 
gravely considered, opinion changed. It be- 
came evident that the case was not exactly 
such as the criminal law of treason contem- 
plates. The object of that law is to make 
treason odious in the person of traitors, and to 
save the state from murderous conspiracy. 
But when treason has swollen into general and 
terrible war, waged by all the methods of war 
and prolonged through four years, during which 
millions of citizens become liable as traitors, 
and which ends in the complete victory of the 
Government, although technically every man 
who bore arms may be, capitally prosecuted, 
the wisdom of a prosecution becomes a matter 
of high state policy; and if a possible or even 
probable result of the prosecution in any in- 
stance would be a reversal of the decision 
which the whole nation has made by the last 
appeal of arms, it is an unwise policy to press 
the prosecution. . 

Besides, there is a very general perception 
that no judicial affirmation will add the least 
weight or dignity to the decision of the war. 
That attempted secession is rebellion and trea- 
son, and will not be tolerated, is a point finally 
settled. If the Court says so by the conviction 
of any accused person it merely echoes a ver- 
dict infinitely more imposing and absolutely ir- 


reversible, If the Court questions it by the 


acquittal of the prisoner the decision is none 
the less fixed, but an ignis fatuus of seeming 
lawful right glimmers forever over rebellion. 
Moreover, the trial invests with a foolish prom- 
inence the chief actor in the drama, At pres- 
ent Davis is an utterly broken-@own, battled, 
blood-stained political gambler and adventurer. 
Give him the melodramatic setting of a state 
trial and he acquires dignity from association. 
Technically he is a person accused of treason, 
and to be tried by his peers. Actually he is a 


criminal, whom no verdict cam acquit in the 


heart and conscience of his country and man- 
kind. Yet we do not believe that the public 
sentiment would justify the execution of the 
penalty of the law, even were he convicted. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, what could 
the trial be but a farce? 

Jf the Chief Justice went to the White House, 
and i, he talked with the President, and if Da- 
tis were the subject, we do not doubt that the 
rat behind the arras htard some such remarks 
as these, 


THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL IN 
MEXICO. 


THz Mexican empire is evidently settling it- 
self so fast that there is something a little sur- 
prising in the mission of Lieutenant-General 
SHerman with Mi. the Resident Min- 
ister to the Mexican Republic. We can not 
say that the peculiar character of either gentle- 


man inspires profound public confidence that 


the wisest course will be adopted. Mr. Camp- 


BELL is known to the country only as an adroit 
local politician wholly devoted to the Presi- 
dent’s view of publie affairs. ‘The Lieutenant- 
General, whose heroic name is already histor- 
ical, is not a man who has shown political dis- 
cretion and moderation as remarkable as his 
military sagacity and valor. And both Minis- 
ters are sent out by an Administration signally 
defeated before the country and naturally anx- 
ious to relieve its fortunes by some emphatic 
diversion. 

If the intention be to firnish an opportunity 
for fine bluster toward «ny foreign Power, we 


‘trust it may be doomed to disappointment. It 


is always a shallow and criminal attempt which 
would apparently heal domestic dissensions by 
manufactured foreign hostility. ‘There certain- 
ly can be no doubt that Louis Naro.eox 
wishes to get out of Mexico as swiftly and as 
safely as possible, nor can we see any reason 
for Lieut t-General SHERMAN’S presence or 
offices pending the French departure. There 
can be no fear that any of the contending par- 
ties in Mexico will attempt to injure our citi- 
zen’ or to invade our territory; and an army 
of observation upon the frontier need not be 
large, and certainly does not require the Lieu- 
tenant-General to command it until it takes the 
offensive. Nor does there seem to be any good 
reason why the United States should undertake 
to do for JuarEz among his own people what 
France tried to do for Maxmu.ian among for- 
eigners. A Mexican protectorate, after France 
withdraws, can be only a protectorate of one 
domestic party against another, and that is not 
a business congenial to the principles or prac- 
tice of the United States. 

Of course when an empire falls, however 
much of a mushroom or toadstool it may have 
been, a wise Government Jooks to the care of 
its citizens who may be caught in the ruins. 
But no such consideration explains the neces- 
sity of such an envoy as the second military 
commander of the country. Even the asser- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine does not require 
him. For the Monroe Doctrine, as it is gen- 
erally understood, is being vindicated by events. 
Whether it be a foreign apprehension or a do- 
mestic necessity which has sent him to Mexico 
we shall probably soon learn. But the fact 
which should make every citizen watchful is 
that the defeated party in this country would 
not be averse to a foreign complication. 


COMPROMISE. 


Ir is gravely suggested that the President 
shall offer to Congress a compromise, A com- 
promise of what? Whatis the open question? 
What are the relative forces? Where is the 
necessity of composition? The people of the 
United States have deliberately proposed the 
plan upon which the unrepresented States may 
return to Congress. If those States prefer ex- 
clusion, they will probably continue to refuse as- 
sent to the plan, as they are doing now. Buta 
compromise is a concession. Is it proposed 
that the people shall maka the conditions more 
agreeable to the States in question ? 

The truth is, that there are a great many 
‘people in this country who have heard so much 
of the compromises of the Constitution, and of 
the necessity of every body yielding a little to. 
make society possible, that they instinctively 
trust every thing which is called TOMise, 
and are as much appalled at the thought of act- 
ing upon a simple principle, undiluted by com- 
promise, as they would be at the idea of eating 
a beef-steak uncooked. It would not need a 
very subtle argument to show that the boasted 
compromises of the Constitution were the seed 
of the late war, and that we shall have perma- 
nent peace only when they are entirely extir- 
pated from that instrument. But we are far 
from saying that compromise, or mutual con- 
cession, is not often essential to suecess, It is 
no more possible in politics always to move 
straight toward the end proposed than it is for 
a ship to sail straight before any wind from 
New York to Liverpool. The ship must do the 
best she can with the wind she has, and she will 
probably never make a voyage without tacking. 
Yet tacking is compromise. 

It is not, therefore, compromise to which a 
wise man objects, ‘All government,” says 


Epuunp ‘is founded upon 
mise. But in all fair dealing,” he adda en, 
thing bought should bear some to 
the purchase paid. Who would barter away 
the jewel of his soul?” In every free govern- 
ment there is something that is priceless, which 
can not be bought or sold, or made in any way 
whatever the subject of trade. But our fathers 
unluckily forgot it, or, remembering it, they 
thought that in their case there was no danger, 
Slavery was evidently expiring. They might, 
therefore, safely make a grant which would re- 
vert in a few years. But the cotton-gin was 
twin-born with the Constitution, and they fought 
from the cradle. 

Magerial interests may be compromised to 
the utmost, but moral principle can never be 
compromised —it can only be surrendered. 
When the two are opposed, and principle yields, 
there is no compromise—there is only a sale, 
A father who “‘ makes an eligible match” for 
his daughter without consulting her feelings, 
does not compromise her—he sells her as a calf 
is sold in the market, So a Congress oi a 
Convention which makes laws, upon any pre- 
tense whatever, that necessarily destroy primal 
human rights, sells liberty in the open market. 
Now the pending Amendment provides that 
the enemies of equal rights in this country shal! 
not have disproportioned political power in the 
Government, and that those who led the rebelil- 
ion to destroy the Government shall not resume 
power under it except with the consent of the 
loyal people in Congress. To set off one of 
these necessary provisions against the other or 
to evade either under any pretense, is not vuiu- 


_ promise, it is betrayal. 


A MARGIN WANTED. 


We were speaking last week of the new Cro- 
ton Reservoir; and we wish now to suggest 
that the welfare of the city requires entire 
command of the first in population, commerce, 
and power on either continent. This great fu- 
ture requires entire command over the whole 
bed of the river and its tributaries, with enough 
of its margin to build all the necessary reser- 
voirs and prevent the throwing of offensive mat- 
ter into the waters of the Croton. Already in 
London complaint is justly made that the health 
of the city is seriously impaired by the impuri- 
ties mixed with the water of the Thames and 


- carried through pipes into dwellings, and i. we 


wish to avoid a like fate, we must acquire a 
margin of lands on all these waters, 

Numerous impurities already reach them, 
and these will increase with the growth of pop- 
ulation in the attractive region watered by the 
Croton. The backward flow produced by the 
main dam near Sing Sing extends up the Cro- 
ton several miles; but yet the city owns only 
what is covered by the water, and has nofright 
to exclude hurtful deposits on the slopes extend- 
ing down to the lake. No part of the stream 
flowing in has ever been acquired, and hence it 
shares the fate of being used in all the ways 
which convenience requires. An act of the 
Legislature authorizing the city to acquire such 
margin of land as we have mentioned, to be 
taken from time to time as it may be wanted, 
would amount to notice of this ultimate object, 
and prevent very expensive improvements or 
any use of the land inconsistent with the wants 
of the city. 

In condemning the land on the west branch 
now to be taken for the new reservoir, the city 
will need to obtain title to a burying-ground 
lately in active use, and containing, as we 
judge from a cursory view of its tombstones, 
from one to two hundred bodies, the removal 
of which will of course be made a charge to be 
added to the assessed vaMe of the lands. The 
water of the new reservoir will flood this bury- 
ing-ground, which was doubtless selected for a 
resting-place in the belief that it would be as 
free from intrusion as possible ; but the wants 
of a great city break up arrangements for final 
repose which numerous families have made, 
and they must henceforth provide with more 
certainty against the inexorable demands which 
expose to disturbance the sleep of “ heir rude 
forefathers.” 

We submit to our manufacturing inventors 
the construction of a wheel, which, we suppose, 
would not be larger than a watch, to be used 
in connection with the Croton in private dwell- 
ings as a power for working 4 sewing machine. 
It would of course be applicable in all cases 
where water is delivered into houses through 
pipes from high elevations, and could be used 
for light knitting or spinning machines, and 
various other purposes of domestic industry; 
thus opening to women a new field of labor, 
and creating in families the old spirit of mdus- 
try which insured that species of independence - 
which the power to supply our own wants be- 
stows. If such a power were used extensively 
here there would be a demand for water which 
the whole flow of the river would not more than 
supply. 

But whether it shall be deemed feasible or 
otherwise to use the water for such purposes, 
the considerations in favor of acquiring in time 
all the land that may be needed to make the 
Croton available in the best manner for our 
wants, present and to arise, must be so evident 
as to impose on the Water Board—now forta- 
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nately managed by a competent engineer—the 
duty of obtaining such legislation as may secure 
this important object. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 


At a late meeting of the trustees of the Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, in this State, the Hon. 
Ayprew D. Warre, of Syracuse, was unani- 
mously elected President. He is precisely the 
right man in the right place, In this State and 
at the West, where he was Frofessor of History 
in the University of Michigan, Mr. Wurte is 
known and honored as one of the most earnest, 
practical, and accomplished scholars, and our 
readers may remember his striking and original 
oration before the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale Col- 
lege last summer as 4 timely and powerful les- 
son of the hour. His career in the Senate of 
New York has been marked with such good 
sense and ability that his friends have a right 
to anticipate for him the most brilliant political 
honors; while from the first he has been the 
confidential friend, in this great work of the 
University, of its founder, the Hon. Ezra Cor- 
NELL, Familiar with the intention of the foun- 
dation, inspired with the most humane and 
lofty conviction of the true scope of a great Uni- 
versity, and accustomed to the details of aca- 
demical management, we do not know to whom 
its Presidency could have been so wisely in- 
trusted. Mr. Wuurs will be sure to gather 
around him the best men in every department, 
The institution will be truly a University; and 
beginning under auspices so favorable, it can not 
fail to become wholly worthy of the State and 
country. | 


HOW SHALL WE SLEEP? ¢ 


As we spend about one-third of our lives in sleep 
the circumstances under which we do it should be 
well ordered. The sleeping apartment should be 
of such size and have such arrangements as to se- 
cure a proper supply of fresh air, From our own 
observation we have no hesitation in saying that 
even among well-conditioned people those provi- 
sions are not adequately attended to, Most of 
them sleep in rooms that are both too small and 
shut up too closely. A gallon of fresh air every 
minute, let it be remembered, is the requisite for 
each person. This certainly can not be farnished 
to any one in a closed room of ten feet square, and 
yet this is a very common limit of sleeping accom~ 
modations, with no inlets for fresh air except. the 
crevices. The case is worse than it is with apart- 
ments for the day, for in them the doors are opened 
frequently, and thus some considerable change is 
effected in the air. 

Very often the sleeping accommodations are even 
more limited than we have mentioned, especially in 
the case of children, Several of them put into even 
a good-sized apartment do not have air enough if it 
be closed, and surely not when they are put into a 
small one, as they often are. 

It is quite important that with ventilation there 
should be a proper degree ef warmth, and hence it 
is much easier to secure thorough ventilation in 
sleeping apartments when the whole house is warmed 
from a furnace than when it is not. And here we 
would say What it is a false motion that no air is good 
except that which is introdaced directly from with- 
out. That which comes from the open passages of 
the house is as good as that which comes through 
open windows. The air that comes from the pipes 
of a furnace is as fresh, that is as pure, as fully 
charged with oxygen, as cold air is. Heating it 
does not injure it. If the attempt be made to se- 
cute ventilation alone by letting down the top of a 
window, there is great danger that cold will be 
taken, especially if the room be small, This had 
better be only one of the means of ventilation, and 
then there need not be so wide an opening as to 
have this liability. 

Night is the time for sleep, as day is the time for 
work. This is nature’s indication, and harm al- 
ways comes from not following it. Sleep in the 
morning is not as refreshing as that which is had 
in the night, when we have nature’s favoring cir- 
cumstances, the darkness and stillness. When we 
turn night into day, either with pleasure or labor, 
we do violence to nature, and, of course, inflict 
more or less injury on our physical systems, Many 
a clergyman is tempted to sit up late at nicht in 
preparing his sermons, partly from the quietness 
of the hour, and partly from the necessity of secur- 
ing the preparation in time. But every time that he 
does this there is an impairment of the health, and 
particularly if it be done Saturday night, because 
the injury is enhanced by the labors of the follow- 
ing day. 

Sleep may be imperfect. It may be broken by 
impressions made upon the senses, or by mental 
°perations, The more one dreams the more im- 
perfect is the sleep, for mind and brain are in ac- 
tion in dreaming, and they do not have entire rest. 
There is difference in dreams as well as in wide- 
awake thinking in the anfount of exertion. Some- 
times dreaming amounts to real mental labor, and 
. impairs greatly the rest which sleep is designed 

give, 

Of course the less perfect the sleep the longer is 
the time which it‘ought to oceapy. It is a matter 
of economy, then, to those with whom time is of 
value, to have the sleep as perfect as possible. 

How, then, can sleep be made perfect? There 
te —— circumstances to be regarded in effect- 

¢ this, 

When we sleep we should sleep. We should 
make a business of it. There should be no min- 
gling of the wakeful and the sleeping condition. 

We should disiniss the thoughts and business of 
the day. We should have a habit of deing this. 
There is much in this point. The thing is quite 


within our control, and a habit of passing readily 
from the wakeful state into sound sleep can be 
formed by a proper attention to the circumstances 
that will favor it. 

Regularity is important here. There should be 
a regular time for retiring, and also for rising. If 
this be not done, there will not only be much time 
often wasted in getting to sleep, but the sleep will 
be apt to be imperfect. _We do net mean that one 
should retire precisely at the same minute every 
night—this would be making one a slave to time, 
and the very exactness would impair the sleep, 

Much may be done by sheer will. We can will 
to calm down mental action, and dismiss trains of 
thought. If we can not do this directly we can 
indirectly. We can supplant thoughts which would 
burden the mind, and thus pass mind and brain 
into the sleeping state in a worried condition, by 
indulging in thoughts of a diverse and ligbter char- 
acter, letting us gently slip into our rest for the 
night. How very commonly the contrary course 
is pursued | 
ing of some plan for making money, or for solving 
some perplexity; the professional man is busy with 
some train of thought connected with his daily em- 
ployment, and the student is worrying his mind up 
to the last of his wakeful moments with some por- 
tion of to-morrow’s lessons, 

But besides all this, and above all this, the ar- 
rangements of the day have a decided influence 
upon the character of our sleep. That sleep may 
be good the business of the day should be done al- 
together in the day, and the evening should be the 
time for relaxation and diversion. In this way 
there will be a proper preparation for undisturbed, 
perfect sleep. All mental employment in the even- 
ing should be gentle and amusing. It is no time 
for real work, All the stady that is done in the 
evening, especially by the young, does harm to 
both body and mind, and one way in which it does 
this is by impairing the sleep. 

The encroachments which fashion makes upon 
nature’s time for sleep are a large source of discase 
in its votaries. The languor of the next day tells 
what the misspent hours have done, and this often 
repeated, taking something each time from the 
needed repair and restoration, lessens decidedly the 
general vigor, and thus prepares for actual disease. 
In strong contrast this with the legitimate use in 
the evening of the pleasures of society which we 
have indicated. When will the truly rational and 
conscientious resist the dictates of fashion, and rid 
their guests of the necessity of turning night into 
day ? 

In conclusion, we say, sleep enough—sleep in the 
right place—sleep at the right tiine—sleep well. 
Some seem to grudge the time given to sleep as if 
it were lost time. But the hour of sleep should be 
welcomed as well as the hour of waking, and the 
time for rest should be arranged for as scrupuloasly 
as the time for action. ' 


LITERARY. 


“The Sanctuary: a Story of the War” (pub- 
lished by Harrer & Brotnenrs, New York), is a 
novel by Grorcr WArp NicHo s, author of The 
Story of the Great March.” No book relating to 
the war has had a more striking success than 
Nicuo.s’s “Story of the Great March.” Nearly 
thirty editions have already been issued by the pub- 
lishers, and the book still maintains its popularity. 
The author had made the march, as one of Sher- 
man’s Staff officers: he wrote of what he saw, and 
he knew well that to make his story interesting 
he had only to tell it truthfully. Fidelity in the 
writer there could not be without securing the in- 
tense interest of the reader. In the “Sanctuary” 
Colonel Nicots’s object has been of a different na- 
ture, though in the same direction, as in the ‘‘ Story 
of the Great March.” The latter confined itself to 
grand military movements and to the prominent 
military incidents of the march, or to the character- 
istic features of the country through which the army 
moved. The “Sanctuary” is intended to tell an- 
other story, in which the individual and not the 
army stands foremost, The pictures are more mi- 
nute, and relate rather to daily scenes in the sol- 
dier’s life, or to instances of personal heroism, than 
to great movements or critical battles. The care- 
ful fidelity with which these pictures are painted 
can not but make the book one of great interest 
and value, But it is not the portraiture of the ex- 
ternal life of the soldier which gives the chief in- 
terest to Mr. Nicnoxs’s novel. Heroes have hearts, 
and Romance is nearly allied to War. The story 
which the author has woven about the historic 
thread of this work is pathetic, and abounds in 
striking situations, yet never overleaps the bound- 
aries of plausibility. Of some of the chapters our 
best authors might well be proud. The description 
of Bonaventura and of Dalton’s walk to Hastings 
have been very rarely surpassed. The story of 
Zimri’s revenge has all the interest of a tragedy, 
and the character is well drawn. The “ Sanctuary” 
is beautifully illustrated by A. R. Wavp, Esq. ; and 
as regards style of printing, quality of paper, and 
external appearance, is one of the most elegant 
books of the season. 

“Personal Recollections of Distinguished Gen- 
erals,” by Witi1AM F. G. Suanks, has just been 
issued by Harrer & Brorners. ‘*No man is a 
hero to his own valet,” says the proverb. It is 
equally true, and for much the same reason, that 
no General is a hero in the eyes of a newspaper 
war-correspondent. While upon the field, indeed, 
he may have some special reason for adulation ; but 
he not. unfrequently Jooks upon the commanding 
officer as a humbug, and feels determined, at some 
happier opportunity, to expose the military igno- 
rance which is to him so clearly apparent. Among 
the many correspondents which the Herald sent into 
the feld Mr. SuAnxs was undoubtedly the mest 
able and judicious. The work which he-has yivin 
us could not but be valuable. Nowhere else can 
the reader find so ood portraitures of the great mil- 
itary leaders in the war for the Union, We can not 


indorse mauy of his judgments, which, though they | 


The business man goes to bed think- 


|} tion. From the nature of the battle-fields them- 


y shat agai.ist his retarn to the mysteries of a boy’s 


judgment in selecting the points of view, for the 


' ly mechanical as to its mode of operation. 
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times exceedingiv -rbitrary. But they are the hon- 
est and independent judgments of the author. We 
are willing to acquit Mr. Suanks of that petty prej- 
udice which nearly all war-correspondents have al- 
lowed to influence them in writing about General 
SHERMAN. Still he persistently belittles that Gen- 
eral, If Swern is more universally popular than 
any other of our heroes, as Mr. SHANKs says he is, 
then it is certainly unfair to pronounce that it was 
not “‘ his brilliant success as a leader” which made 
him so, but rather “his strongly marked charac- 
teristics of person and mind.” Now, it is Suer- 
MAN'S success, and the briliiancy of his success which, 
if any thing, has made him so popular. Success 
alone, and brilliant success, is the only reason why 
the people care any thing about SHeRMAN’s per- 
sonal and mental characteristics, SHERMAN, ac- 
cording to Mr. SHAnxs, was the great strategist of 
the war, but no tactician. Now. this immediately 
suggests to us the fact, that in the whcle war, and 
particularly in the West, there seems to have been 
but little display of tactics, while almost every 
thing was made to depend upon strategic move 
ments and sanguinary battles—battles, the plans 
of which were decided far more by accident and. 
topography than by deliberate and tactical calcula- 


evidently have no* been hastily made, are yet some- | 


selves, there was rarely any room for tactica. But, 
after all, it is not for the author's military criticisms 
—which are usually just—that this book is chiefly 
valuable, and we must forgive these cruel slashes 
at one of our heroes in consideration of the interest- 
ing facts which Mr. Suanxs has communicated, 
The book contains fifteen Mlustrations, of which all 
but one are portraits, 


“ Obsequies of Lrxcotn in New York 
City” (published by Epmunp Jones & Co., New 
York), is a record of the events and of the memo- 
rial speeches and resolutions in New York City 
connected with Mr. Lixcoin’s death and funeral. 
It has been prepared by Davin T. VALENTINE, 
Esq., Clerk of the Common Council, under the au- 
spices of the Corporation, and is very finely illus- 
trated by Witt1am Wavp, Esq. of this city. The 
work includes Bancrort’s Eulogy, delivered on 
Union Square, and Brranr’s Poem. It is publish- 
ed in a style which does credit to the city, to its well- 
known Editor, and to the talented artist who has 
illustrated it. It is fit that the minute record of 
this city’s participation in the obsequies of our mar- 
tyr President should be thus handed down to our 
children, 


“That Good Old Time; or, Our Fresh and Salt 
Tutors” (published by Horp & Hovcutox, New 
York), is a charming book, ‘The writer has suc- 
ceeded in making a genuine “boy’s book.” In 
leaving boyhood behind him the door has not been 


life. This work is so fresh and hearty, so instinct 
with an appreciation of boy-life, and so winning in 
its Christian lessons, that we can heartily recom- 


mend it to our young friends as, in its kind, the 
most delightful book o: the season. 


** Photographic Views of Suzrman’s Campaign,” 
by Georce N. BARNARD, is a splendid volume, con- 
taining 61 imperial photographs, embracing scenes 
of he Occupation of Nashville, the Great Battles 
ax xnd Chattazwoga and Lookout Mountain, the 
Campaign of Advanta, March to the Sea, and the 
Great Raid through the Carolinas. These photo- 
graphs are views of important places, of noted bat- 
tle-tields, of military works; and, for the care and 


delicacy of execution, for scope of treatment, and 
for fidelity of representation, they surpass any other 
photographie views which have been produced in 
this country—whether relating to the war or other- 
wise. The impressions have been taken with the 
greatest care—they are splendidly mounted and 
bound in a single volume in the most elegant style. 
We believe that only a very limited number of these 
volumes are issued; but although, frem its expense, 
the book can not be popular, those who can afford 
to pay one hundred dollars for a work of fine art can 
not spend their money with more satisfactory re- 
sults than would be realized in the possession of 
these views. Before seeing this collection of Mr. 
BARNARD we could not have believed that there 
were such magnificent possibilities in an art so 


en the tints and cloud-scenery of the sky are ex- 
quisite in their perfection. We regret that we have 
not the space to enter into a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the separate views. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Awernroans can not claim politeness as one of their 
national characteristics, However strict they may be 
in the observance of etiquette in their own houses, in 
public places there is often a decided want of that po- 
liteness which has been so aptly defined as “ real kind- 
ness kindly expressed.” But usually this defect seems 
to be the result of want of tact, or want of observa- 
tion, or a negative fault—if such there be—of some 
kind. We rarely see positive rudeness exhibited in 
public places by the better classes. ‘ 

But an anfortunately large number of those who 
attended the first Philharmonic Concert, given in 
Steinway Hall, had an opportunity of witnessing and 
of being excessively annoyed by open and positive 
rudeness on the part of—shall we say iti—a young 
person, who, if she had known how to hold her tongue, 
might have been called atady. Bat she didnot. From 
the commencesgent of the concert she persisted, not 
merely in whispering, but in talking loudly, in spite 
of indignant looks, “ hashes,” and even faint “ hisses,” 
until the andience in her vicinity were thoroughly 
roused to anger at being thas cheated out of the sweet 
strains of music they had come to enjoy. Several 
gentlemen earnestly requested her to allow them some 
quiet; but she (New York ladies will blush for their 
sex) rudely déclared, “1 have come here to talk, and 
I will talk!” At length a gentleman came from the 
box-office, and addressing her, said he had been sent 
for to request her to cease talking. Several centie- 


men in the vicinity immediately arose and thanked 


him for ng. But the young person who made ; 
this di nce, thoagh hushed for the moment, con- 
tinued with fie utmost nonchalance to talk and lauch 
thronghont the performance. If the managers o, the 
Philharmonic don’t think this a case for the police, 
or for somebody in authority, we would merely ad- 
vise lovers of music to avoid in future any proximity 
to a certain blue pinsh cloak and white lace bonnet. 

Perhaps many of us might learn a lesson of carefni- 
ness at concerts, and avoid ihe too vommon practice 
of whispering during the performances. 

We learn from Paris that the goods for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1867 are beginning to arrive. One hundred 
and sixty packages from St. Petersburg arrived in one 
day last month. A great variety of curious articles 
from Morocco will be sent tu show the progress of art 
in that country, and gorgeons specimens of Oriental 
luxury will add to the attractions of the Exhibition. 


During the past year some fifteen hundred different 
children have been tanght, fed, and clothed in the 
“ Five Points House of Louustry.” A family of more 
than two handred is constantly maintained in the 
House, the inmates being sent to situations or friends 
as opportunity offers, Here is one avenue, among 
many otbers, through which the benevolent may send 
their contributions. Children who put their penvies 
into the contribution-box seldom have any detinite 
idea of the use to whith they are applied. But if pa 
rents would take the trouble to explain to their little 
ones that two dollars will supply food to a child +» three 
weeks at the House of Industry, they will understand 
that some good is done with the money. Many other 
charities aré equally worthy with this, and may be 
made just as definite to a child's mind; only let it be 
remembered that if little folks are to be made beneve 
olent, they must understand the effect of giving. ° 


Since 1869 forty-four thousand and seventy volumes 
have been added to the books contained in the Bates 
Hall of the Boston Public Library. Of this number 
eleven thousand one hundred and ninety were re 
ceived under a bequest of the late Theodore Parker, 
besides twenty-five hundred pamphlets received under 
the same bequest which have since been bound, and 
are now accounted as books, 


A London journal, under the heading of “ Rather 
Precocious,” quotes the following passage from a New 
York paper: “Miss ipurgeon, the daughter of the 
popular preacher, accompanied Queen Emma to this 
country. Miss Spurgeon is on her way to the Sand- 
wich Islands, in the hope of being abie to instruct the 
natives in the doctrines of Christianity. Sbe is twen- 
ty-four years of age, bas a fine intellectua! face, and 
very prepossessing manners.” “This paragraph,” 
adds the journal which makes the quotation, “ will 
be rather amusing to the friends of Mr. Spurgeon, who 


is only thirty-two years of age, haying been born w™ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN LEGISLATUMFS. 


Goveznor Worrtn's Message tothe North Camtins 
Legislature — of the exclusion of Southern 
bers from Congress, of the test oath, and of the 
netititional Amendment. To ihe latter it objects 
that the Amendment is not Constitutionally subm:tred 
to the States; that, akhongh it consists of eight par- 
ticular modifications of the Constitution, some of them 
incongruous, it must yet be ratified as a@ 
whole, or as a whole rejected; that if enla the 
powers of the General Government to a mischievous 
extent, and that there is no guaranty that its ratifica- 
n will secure restoration. Governor Worth trusts 
that the citizens o. North Carolina wi} be ander no 
circumstances willing to sacrifice tne Ponor and rights 
of the State, as a member of the Tnion—not in the 
sense of the advocates of secession, but as taught by 
Iredell, Marshall, Story, Kent, ana Webseter—and in 
which moderate men every where, North uth, 
before the war, were ye to coneur. 

Governor Walker, of Florida, in hie Message } 
opposes the Amendment. He thinks it better to leave 
the basis of representation as it was—dependent upon 
the census rather than voters. The third section, he 
considers, punishes certain classes of citizens not more 
guilty than others; and it goes back of the President's 
pardoning power. 

Governor Murphy, of Arkansas, is very moderate. 
He recommends the lature to conform the laws 
of the State to the principles of the Civil Rights Bill; 
and, in regard to the Constitutional Amendment, he 
thinks it becomes a grave question for the Legislatur 
to decide whether any terms more favorable are likely 
to be secured by opposition. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


The National Hall at Harlem was o on the 
evening ot November 22. On this occasion a 
cent concert was = by Mr. G. W. Morgan, the pro- 
— of the hall, in which Madame Gazzaniga, and 

essrs. A. H. Pease, J. R. Thomas, and Signors Gari- 
boldi and Limberti took part. The concert was a suc- 
cess, and the hall, we mnst admit, surpasses for at- 
a and comfort any which we have geen in 

8 City. 

The a Legislature has passed a bill which 
excludes all persons who are not qualified voters from 
— If it can be enforced, this bill will 
U 


jurors. 
juries of the State under the control of the 
men. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


(Loxpon.)—The London in an editorial] thia 
morning, says that although the Federal] Secretary of 
the Treasury believes that the bonds of the Un 
old, it would be better if Con- 


November 21 


States will be paid in 
gress would secure such payment by law. 

J. H. Surratt, the allegetl accomplice tn the murder 
of President Lincoln, was discovered serving in _ 
Papal Zouaves under the name of John Watson. He 
was arrested upon a demand of General King, but aft- 
erward ran the guard, lea over a precipice, and es- 
caped into Italian‘ territery. The Italian aathorities 
are on the alert, and endeavoring to recapture him. 

(Pestu.)}—The Hungariati Diet met to-day. The Im- 

rial rescript was received and reac. It declares that 

the Diet will remove the difficalties in the way of 


unity a an Minietry will be appointed the 

Hungary will be re-established. 

nitity of arms, for 
woon.)—A large qua arm 

the uee of the Weslonn was seized on beard a Liver- 

pool-bound steamer at Cork, 


ovember 24: 
(Lonpon.)—-The Fenian agitation In Tre 
continues. Man sts of persons and sei 
arms have alrea ~ made. 
Government of Italy wilrenew 
negotiations with the Pope at once, 


November 25: 
(Loxpor).—Trieste papers say that the state of the 
Emprees Chariotte’s health is unchanged. 
(Prarn).—The Deak party have sdopted an address 
to the Emperor of Anstria, asking for the restoration 
of the laws of 1584S, and sing that thée’Diet will 
Emperor as expressed in 


consider the wishes of as 
his recent rescript. 
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A. The Skull, 3 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot $ inches js » weighing 433 ibe. : with Tuske 5 feet lo and 6 inches in diameter at the ro B. Lower Jaw, 2 feet 9 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches wide, w 45 lbs.; has two 
teeth on one side, and only one on the other. Size of teeth, 3 by 7 inches on the surface.—C. The. size 8 feetx3x6.—D. Bones of Leg, upper part, 3 feet 7 inches ; lower, 3 feet.—E. Sections of Vi 6 inches in diam- 


eter.—F. Ribs, 4 feet long. 
BONES OF THE MASTODON RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT COHOES, NEW YORK.—Puorocrarnep py Hares & WICcKEs, ALBANY, N. Y. 
(See First Pace.| 
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CAPTAIN DUNCAN: 
Br GEORGE WARD NICHOLS. 


Tar quality called bravery, or courage, has been so common, so almost 
universal in our army through the war, that its possession is no longer re- 
garded by the solilier as a mark of special merit. Captain. Duncan, how- 
ever, had peculiar traits of character which distinguished him among a 
host of heroes. (Call it daring, rashness, indifference to danger, or what 
you will, he had something that made him a man of mark. I do not 
know that he was more self-possessed than others on the battle-field ; 
in truth, I am imclined to believe that Duncan was rather: opposed to 
close proximity to flying shots and hurtling shells, and that the line of 
battle had no special fascinations for him. But if General Howard de- 
sired to know the position of the enemy, their mumbers, their move- 
ments; if he wished to send an important dispatch across the country 
or through the enemy’s lines, he selected, with perfect confidence, Captain 
Duncan for the perilous duty. 

Let us see what sort of a man the Ca was, or is; for he is alive 
somewhere to-day, if a street-awning has not fallen and crushed him; if 
he is not the victim of that modern Juggernaut, a New York omnibus; or 
if, after surviving the shocks of war, he has not succumbed to some of the 
ordinary ills that flesh is heir to. , 

The Captain was attached to General Howard’s head-quarters as com- 
manding the General’s escort, or, rather, as chief of scouts. . He is a man 
of small stature, wiry and muscular. His light hair is cut close.to a well- 
shaped head ; a fall mustache lightly overhangs a sensitive, well-formed 
mouth ; his dimpled chin is nicely rounded; his nose is fall and finely 


shaped; his eyes are“light blue, with a womanly expression. The face 


is altogether a frank and open one, but with no marked 


distinctions, .no- 
thing to really indicate the energy and daring, the courage and cunning, 


which mark a career at once eventful and romantic. | 
Duncan’s disguises were as various-as the characters he assumed. At 
one time he was a cadet of the military school originally at Marietta, but 


which might have been termed a traveling academy, for it accommodated - 


its movements to the advance of.our army. ‘It was first at Atlanta, then at 
Milledgeville, afterward at Augusta; and its final resting-place, I think, 
was in the rebel army. At another time our hero appeared ‘as a fur- 
loughed soldier of .Lee’s army, and again.in the prim. gray-and-red  uni- 
form'of one of the “‘ home guard”—an-organization which had a brief ex- 
- istence in. differemt parts of the South. . Then:again he svould roam over 
the country in the motley dress of rags and dirt that distinguished Wheel- 
er’s cavalry. In all these costumes and disguises he managed: to accom- 
plishthe objects of his missions. . He was frequently captured ; ‘and.al- 
though he was never a denizen of any of the infamous: prisons of the 
uth, nor long in captivity at any. time, always contriving.to escape,. yet 
his -face, after:a while, was readily recognized 


diate importance. 
If one will think for a moment of the needs of.a city of seventy thou- 
sand inhabitants—of the amount of foed which the people, horses, mules, 
and cattle require for. daily consumption—he will understand how rapidly 
an army of that magnitude, with thousands of refugees hanging upon its 


© 


Aflantic. 
, The country around Sevannah is of that low and swampy eharacter pe~ 
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culiar to the Southern sea-coast. For hundreds of miles these swamps, 
dreary and monotonous, stretch away. Here and there, where some 
wealthy planter has rescued the salt-marshes from the overflow of the 
sea, dykes have been raised and canals extend for miles through the 
rice fields. At intervals on the horizon may be seen.a clump, or avenue, 
of live-oak trees, which mark the residence of the planter, who passed his 
winters here with his subjects—for like a lord of feudal days the rich man- 
owner regarded his slaves. - 

The Ogeechee and numerous tributary streams wind in and out in every 
direction, and force themselves sluggishly through the slime. Where the 


curred in North Carolina: 

The enemy ‘held the old city of’ Fayetteville. ~How:much of a force 
umns of our -and ‘one of. ca were pushing rapidly upon the. 
place. As usual, Duncag and his brave band of men were in the extreme 
advance. It was always an important objectto save the bridges, so 
that we y cross large‘bodies’of troops. To-do this it was 
necessary to pfése closely the retreating foe ; indeed, in several instances 
in the late campaigns of General Sherman, the Union soldiers would ain 


nal, which crowns a height. The sight fired young-Buliean’s blood, and 
1° into the place and save the bridge, 
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| 
| ; marsh or swamp has not been redeemed, tall rank grass and weeds grow 
, 7 | in profusion. . Where the tide-reaches, the marsh is filled here and there 
— | with frightful holes and bogs, and covered. with a black, thick bed of mud, 
. % = | xz _ through which it is almost impossible for man or horse to wade or walk. 
WSS SS SS But as the anxious Union soldiers :gazed toward the distant sea, where 
SS SC _ the'marsh-line melted into sky, they were conscious of other foes than 
SSS SSS _ those of nature. one side was Fort’ M“Allister, its frowning ramparts 
| Sc SS crowned with heavy guns, sweeping in every direction; on the other were 
SS SS SSC the fortifieations at Beaulieu, covering the approacties to the Little Ogee- 

~ SSS SRLA0VQO All these dangers stood betwsen-us dnd ‘the-fieet, when,.one morning, | 
-SSss 3 General: Howard called fora messenger to'the sea. A thousand officers 
SSS 7, | _ and men were willing to make the ventare, butihe:selected ‘Duncan, who, 

Sv SSS | SG SSS in a dark and stormy night, with only an old negro, for his companion, 
| SS started on his perilous mission. How he dragged his boat over the black 

SS NS SSSss SS Ss sentinels, past torpedoes, and ‘how joyfullyhe was-received by the brave 
| SS SSSSS 4 ' sailors of Admiral Dahlgren’s fleet, is subject-matter for -apother story. 
SSS Wi | The foljowing incidents, which came under the ‘writér's observation. oc 
S70 SL SS 
SS SSS SS NSS 
: SSS 
WN SS : SSG entrance upon a Dridge when he-rear ¢ he rebels had not reached the 
Ss WN other end. Duncan all-the morning’ drove ‘steadily before him a party 
SS SA | of rebel cavalry. It was .sturdy,* sharp’ fighting, in’ which the rebels 
SS SS ~ . CLS . slowly and designedly. gave ground, and, as*Duncan thought, with the in- 
| Ss : tention of getting all their forces across the*bridge. and. then?burning it. 
As they neared the town the Union soldiers could see 
=. : . SG 
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SS SS 
NS 
SYS SSCA | 
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f 
fearless. Dunean, making each succeeding expedition -more fraught with » 4 | | | 
danger to him than the last. an . | 

A volume .might be devoted to the narration.of his dangerous adven- E 3 | 
tures. One of these, of recent occurrence, will associate his name in his- : } 
tory with the ‘‘Great March” of General Sherman. -When’the army ar- : 
rived before Savamnah the necessity of opening: communieation with.the = 
sea, ahd the establishment of a base of supplies, was'of vital‘and imme- = 
— ~ => - 7 
on, literal and instant provieson. mast be made and -that’by-commaun hide 
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_ Duncan as he passed. 
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The infantry column he had led all the morning 
was several miles in the rear, and he knew that he 
must, with his few men, sustain the fight, if there 
was to be one. A few words spoken to his men, 
pistols reloaded, girths tightened, and away they 
charged, 

Wildly but grandly they went.down the sunken 
road, up the hill, over and through a squat of cav- 
alry on guard there; across the bridge they clat- 
tered-and thundered into the town, with a yell and 
hurrah, and then Duncan turned and found but 
sixteon of his men with bim—the rest were killed 
or prisoners: 

There was no return, 80 


he bolle on.. As he 


‘ passed the main streets he saw large bodies of rebel 


cavalry, ‘some halting, others moving here and 
He had arrived altogether too soen, and 


there. 

had ‘ridden into a town occupied by thousands of 

rebel soldiers. Luckily, his own and his com- 
: 

panions’ uniform was of ‘‘ motley wear,’ partially 


rebel, so that they escaped general or marked no- 
tice. What was he toe? He dare not gb back, 
and he could hear the shouts of the surprised rebel 
cuard who were pursuing him. There was no- 
thing left but to make jan attempt to pass through 


the tuwn., 


la irving to do this, as fate decided it, he unwit- 
tingly chose the main street of the city. Turning 
a corner he came to a large hotel, on the steps of 
which stvod General Hardee and Wade Hampton, 


-while-a crowd of staff-officers were waiting on the 


porch, ready to moant. The quick eye of Wade 
Hampton saw at once that these were Yankee 
riders, and jumping on his herse—an animal of im- 
mense strength and great speed—he, with his pffi- 
cers, shot away up the street in a direction parallel 
to that taken by Duncan, whose force was now Dar- 


' rowed down to half a dozen men. 


Meauwhile the fearless scout, urging his horse 
by voice and spur, and firing his revolver right and 
left at those who opposed his progress, rode rapidly 
on, . One rebel, who saw them approaching, delib- 
erately aimed and fired at Duncan, but missed him. 
Then, in his fright, he clambered over a neighbor- 
ing fence, presenting a broad yet peculiar mark for 
The temptation was irre- 
sistible, and the Captain fired, with fata] success, 
I saw the man lying dead there two hours after- 


_ ward, and wondered not a little at the peculiar na- { 


ture of the wound, and the cause thereof, till Dun- 
can subsequently told his story. 

By this time the whole town was in an uproar. 
The rebel soldiers on all sides were mounting their 
animals in confusion. The women rushed wildly 
into and out of the houses, screaming with terror, 
for they all believed that poor Duncan and his six 
men were at least alegion. Duncan had given up 
all hope of escape. Not knowing which way to 


“turn, he turned to the right, when he should have 
_taken the left—and rode straight into Wade Hamp- 


ton’s ar:ns. 

That chivalrous brave was completely disgusted 
when helascertained that he had not captured a gen- 
eral ofticer, but it was some consolation to khow 
that his prisoner was the noted scout Duncan, who 
was recognized at once by some of the officers and 
men. 

‘* He shall never have another chance to ride into 


_ aplace occupied by my legion,” said Hampton, and 


Duncan and gis men were at once placed under a 
strong guard and marched across the river. 

Let us leave him for a while, trudging along 
through the mud and over the rough roads, rebbed 
of bis clothing, barefooted and bareheaded, and re- 
turn to Fayetteville, which a little while after his 
capture was occupied by our army. 

Genera! Ho%:d’s first inquiry after he entered 


‘the town was fot his valued scout, Commander Dun- 


can. He soom learned the truth, and congratulated 
himself that Duncan had not been killed in the 
fray : ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘“‘they can’t keep him pris- 
oner; he will get away from them in a few days; 
I'm sure of it; he has been in the same scrape re- 
peatedly, but always manages to escape.” 

Several days followed. The Union army had 
crossed the Cape Fear River; they had met the ene- 
my in force at Averysborough, and had driven them 
back to a strongly-intrenched position. Our head- 
quarters were pitched close to the line of battle. 
Aroused from deep sle>p by the heavy musketry- 
firing which had reopened with the dawn of day, I 
stepp:d out from my fly tent, plunged my head ina 
bucket of water, and as my face emerged from the 
refreshing bath it met a queer-looking figure which 
was dressed, or rather, not dressed, but partially 
covered with what extreme courtesy or extreme 
poverty might call clothes, An old pair of boots 
which use and ill use had deprived of heels and rent 
into shreds; a pair of trowsers, short and clese-fit- 
ting, since they were originally made for a boy of 
some ten years of age; coatless and hatless; his 
face close shaved; bis head hairless—a sorry-look- 
ing figure altogether, who might have been taken 
for a rebel prisouer ifhe were not at liberty in the 
cainp of the goneral commanding. 

‘* How are you, Major?” 

Looking earnestly at the man, whose person was 
e.tirely unknown to me, at least in that shape, I 
replied: ‘* You have the advantage of me, Sir; who 
are vou, any how?” 

i'm Dunean.” 

“Duncan! With all my heart I’m glad to see 
vou! i never should have recognized you. But 
when, how, where—that is, when did you come in, 
how did you get through the lines, and where have 
you been this week past?” 

And thus this brave man told his own story from 
the point where we left him on the road just out of 
Fayetteville: 

Well, Major, I’ve had a tongh time of it. The 
res chuckled a good deal when they caught me. 

Tiev said I shouldn't get away this time, sure, and 
so they handcuffed me to anotber man. Hot, ugly 
work it was, marching in the sun, bareheaded, along 
those wretched roads. For the first few days we 
had a strong guard, and although I had found out 
that I could slip my hand thro: sh the iron ring, 
which must have been made for a negro, yet I 
thought it risky business to make a run for it. But 


a chance came when we were passing through that 
thick growth of bushes, in the swamp back here a 
piece, about a day’s march, I reckon.” 

«*] remember the place,” said I. | 

“Well, when my guards turned their heads I 
siipped the iron. and made a clean jump for the 
bushes. Crack, crack, crack! Three shots before 
I had gone ten feet. All of them came near enough, 
but all missed me. Ten feet more and I was up to 
my arm-pits in the softest of soft mud, Turning 
my head, I had the exquisite pleasure of gazing 
into the muzzle of agun-barrel. ‘ Now you needn't 
shoot, old fellow,’ said I; ‘if I can get out I'll come 
along quiet enough.’ | 

it was the perfectly matter-of-fact 
way of stating the situation that induced the reb to 
raise his piece again. ‘That was a bold push o’ 
yourn,’ said Johnny. 

‘** Yes; but you'd do as much to get free, wouldn't 
you ?’ | 

Ya-a-s—cum along!’ 

‘‘So I went along, a miserable and muddy object, 
till we reached a little place near Raleigh, where we 
were turned over to a strong detachment of the 
‘ milish’—good fellows enough, and brave, perhaps, 
but they couldn't keep me prisoner ; and so I told the 
boys when we were locked up in a close room in a 
well-guarded house. 

“It was cold that day, and we clamored a great 
deal, swearing that they meant to freez@us. So 
they brought us in some wood. 

‘They bad examined all the doors when we were 
first brought in, and stationed guards at the only 
possible places of escape—that is, all the places they 
saw; but I had noticed a closet inthe room. You 
know all these Southern houses are built upon posts, 
or piers, several feet above the ground, When the 
wood was brought in the beys made a good deal of 
noise breaking up the wood, while I was tearing up 
the floor in the closet. 

‘‘An opening was soon made. Agreeing upon 
the route we were to take outside, one by one we 
slipped cautiously through the floor, and, at a given 
signal, rushed out. One of the guard caught me by 
the leg as I crept out from under the house. He 
was frightened, as he had a right to be, and dropped 
his gun, which he ought not tohave done, I seized 
the gun—here it is—jumped over the fence and-put 
for the woods at my very best gait. A dozen shots 
or so were fired at one or the other, or all of us; but 


j I think all have escaped. 


‘*Of course I traveled for this army, which I 
knew ought to be somewhere in this region. An 
ordinary runaway, or one new to the business, would 
have pushed away from the rebel front; but I’ve 
been in the same scrape before now, and have learned 
the ropes. I met lots of rebel stragglers trying to 
get away from the fight. I came through the lines 
last night without much risk, but somewhat dis- 
ised.”’ . 

er So T should think,” said I, wondering, if he eon- 
sidered himself ‘‘somewhat” disguised, how he would 
look when he was completely disguised. 

“Jolly that! isn’t it now?” continued Duncan. 
** Since I left Fayetteville those cursed thieves have 
stolen the clothes off my back three times—as often 
as I could beg or buy a new suit. But here I am, 
safe and sound, and they will have a hard fight be- 
fore they catch me again.” 


Duncan subsequently captured a fort which cov- 
ered the crossing of Cox’s bridge ever the Neuse. 
He did good service in the battle of Bentonsville. 
Where he now is, or what he is doing, I do not 
know. I am Very sure there are few men who have 
run the gauntlet of greater dangers, have shown 
truer patriotism, more exalted heroism, or who have 
accomplished more of active individual service in 
the army than Duncan, who, when I last saw him, 
still wore the shoulder-straps of a captain. 


LITTLE. GIBRALTAR. 


Ir was a lonely place. Every day, and all the 
day, as it seemed, the wind blew steadily from east 
to west, for the boughs of all the trees were bent 
forever toward the sunset. On three sides the sea 
broke sullenly against the rocks of the small prom- 
ontory, and went back again, repulsed and discom- 
fited. The house and grounds which occupied the 
whole of this sea-girt nook formed an estate which 
was called Little Gibraltar. The name was not in- 
appropriate. Thousands of years, doubtless, had 
the waves stormed those gray rocks—thousands of 
years had the rocks stood firm and thrown them 
back again into the sea. One could imagine the 
assault going on forever—the repulse eternal. 

Ten years ago it was that I saw the place first. 
I brad a friend at school who won such foothold in 
my affections as no girl had ever won before. We 
were not intimate, as school-girls reckon intimacy. 
We had no secrets to tell, or, if we had, we told 
none. We made no rash vows by starlight and 
moonlight, but we liked to be together, and we had 
tastes and fancies in common. I have always loved 
beautiful women, and this Margaret O'Connor was 
** beautiful exceedingly.” 

It was not until I had known her a Jong thne 
that I learned any thing of her history. When I 
did, I ascertained that her father was an Irigh gen- 
tleman of considerable wealth, who had fled to this 
country years before with his bride, the daughter 
of a noble family, whom he had stolen, not against 
her will, from a convent. Leoline was the young 
wife’s fanciful name. She had died five years after 

birth of her first child, Margaret, taking with 

her to the world of spirits an hour-old baby. My 

friend could just remember her mother, and she 

told me that her manners were so winning and her 

of so rare a type that the life-long effect of 

her lose upon the husband, who idolized her, was by 
no means unaccountable, 

Soon after ber death he had purchased Little 
Gibraltar, and having arranged the grounds and 
built the house after a certain fantastic plan of his 
own, had retired there with his young daughter, 
an efficient housekeeper, who also acted as a sort- 


a corps of good servants, who had ever since re- 
tained their situations. 

Margaret's description of her home had abund- 
antly excited my interest and stimulated my curi- 
osity, and I accepted with extreme satisfaction her 
invitation to pass the long summer vacation—our 
last before graduating —at Little Gibraltar, At 
first 1 hesitated lest my intrusion should be unwel- 
come to the master of this strange domain: but 
when I was assured that his consent had been so- 
licited and obtained before the invitation was ex- 
tended I set aside my scruples and anticipated only 
pleasure. 

The last week in June school closed. A staid 
serving-man came for Margaret, and took all the 
trouble of our baggage and bundles. We had a 
five hours’ car ride, and then we got out at a little 
country station. John, the serving man aforesaid, 
went to a stable across the road, and came back 
with a sort of family coach drawn by two powerful 
black horses. We got inside, and he mounted the 
box, and off we drove. It was three miles, I should 
think; but long before we reached our journgey’s 
end we could see Little Gibraltar gleaming stately 
on its rocky height, with the sea climbing forever 
at its base, Margaret pointed to it, as she said, 
with more eagerness than she had been speaking 
before : 

** Home, Aria!” 

**Jg it home?” I remiember I asked her. ‘‘It 
looks to me like an enchanted castle of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s times. It is strange, and, in a weird sort of 
way very. beautiful; but it does not seem home- 


“_ it isn’t, as most people reckon home- 
like; but it’s all the home I have ever known since 
I was old enough to remember. I don't know where 
it was that I lived with my mother. It is singular 
that I should’recall so clearly as I do her wonderful 
beauty and wayward grace. There is one thing I 
ought to tell you, Aria. My father, sane evough 
about every thing else, believes that he sees her 
now—that sometimes she comes and calls him; and 
he goes out and keeps tryst with her. I know not 
whether it is madness, or a clearer vision than has 


been given to others.” 


MaTyaret’s face had kindled as she spoke, and 
there was such a strange, far-seeing look in her 
eyes that I should not have been surprised if she 
had told me that she, too, had this clearer vision 
which could pierce through the veil of mysteries. 

We were near the place by this time, for John 
drove rapidly. The house was a rambling, castle- 
like building, 

“With its battlements high in the hush of the air, 

And the turrets thereon,” 

built of some pure white stone, which glittered in 
the sunset. A long flight of winding steps led from 
the entrance hall to the carriage road below, and at 
the foot of these steps stood, ready to welcome us, 
Reginald O'Connor, his hat lifted, his whole man- 
ner full of courtly grace. Unconsciously I had 
formed an idea of him. I had fancied him a sad, 
silent, elderly mourner, bowed and wasted by grief, 
indifferent to all the small observances of life. I 
saw, instead, the handsomest man, the statelicst 
gentleman I have ever met. 

He was not yet quite forty, and he scarcely 
looked ten years older than Margaret. He had 
dark eyes, penetrating, yet with a curious, dreamy, 
speculative look ip them. His heavy black hair 
was brushed back from his high, thoughtful brow— 
a brow a little too narrow, a little wanting in the 
indications of combative force and strength, with- 
out which a man may be good and gifted and grace- 
ful, but riever great. I -had been interesting my- 
self in Spurzheim and Lavater, so I analyzed his 
head and face, while he stood waiting, before the 
carriage stopped. I discovered that his was the 
temperament of a poet—that he had ideality, ven- 
eration, and a wonderful power of personal magnet- 
ism—that he could enjoy and suffer keenly, but 
that he lacked fortitude, and perseverance, and hope 
—that there was a certain weakness in his char- 
acter which was consistent with the highest phys-. 
ical courage, but which made him helpless before 
that mysterious something which, for want of a 
better name, we call Destiny. He could never, 
therefore, rise above a great sorrow. If I had not 
made this analysis then I should never have maile 
it afterward, for there was something about him, as 
I found presently, a certain nameless charm, which 

As the carriage stopped Margaret jumped from 
it into his arms. He gave her a quick kiss, and 
then extended his hand to me. 

‘*This is so kind of you, Mrs. Germond,” he 
said, as he helped me out. ‘“ You are a pioneer, 
too—the first lady who has ever visited at. Little 
Gibraltar. You had need of good courage.” 

“*It did not require a great deal of courage to 
take the with Margaret.” ; 

He looked at me inquisitively, as if he wondered 
how genuine my words were. Then he smiled. 

‘I believe you and she do honestly love each 
other, in spite of all the sneers about girls’ friend- 
ships. 1 can answer for Margaret. 1 have heard, 
for two years, of nothing but Aria, until I have 
learned the sweet name by heart.” 

He had given me his arm, and was leading me 
up the stairs. Margaret was running on before us, 
gayer than I had almost ever seen her. She looked 
back, nodded langhingly, and said: 

“That's right, papa. Vouch to Aria for my de- 
votion.” 


In a moment we stood in the entrance hall—a 
lofty apartment lighted by a dome, and in the midst 
of which a circular staircase wound upward. It 
was paved with tesselated marble, and hung with 
pictures which, as I learned afterward, Colonel 
O’Connor had himself painted. On one side a door 
was thrown open into a conservatory full of choice 
flowers, beyond which was a spacious library, On 
the other side another door opened into a large, 
lofty drawing-room. Into this latter apartment 
my host led me, having paused by the way to in- 
treduce me.to Mrs. Walker—the housekeeper, te 
~whom I have before referred, who continued to 


of nurse or superintendent to little Margaret, and | matronize aud superintend the establishment, -Mar- | 


| hopeless task, 


garet lingered a little to talk to her, and the Col- 
onel and I walked into the drawing-room alone. 
Opposite the door an immense pier-glass filled the 
space between two great windows, and as we stepped 
in we saw oursclves reflected in it; I still leaning 
on his arm, and he bending toward me with his air 
of courtly deference. A sudden and cnrions pre- 
sentiment thrilled me like a suggestion from some 
one unseen—a presentiment which told me that in 
some mysterious way my fate and his were linked. 
And at the same time I heard a whisper, distinct 
yet low, as if it came from far—“ Bewanr!” 

I seemed, in some way, to know that this whis- 
per was not meant for me, but for my companion. 
I felt sure that he heard it also, for he released inv 
hand which he had been holding upon his arm, and 
offered me a chair. I saw that his face was pale, 
and his lips had a nervous quiver. Then Marvaret 
came in, with Mrs, Walker, and a sober, middle- 
aged lady's maid, ready to show me to my recom: 
and her father told us that dinner would be served 
in halfan hour. I thought he was glad to have us 
go up stairs. 

My room opened out of Margaret's, and looked, 
like hers, toward the unquict, shimmering sea. [ 
refused the maid’s assistance, and when my door 
was shut sat down a moment to look out of my 
window and think. The waters had a curious 
phosphorescent glow and glitter. They seemed 
mysterious and infinite asthe fathomless sky which 
bent above them—mysterious as destiny, infinite 
as immortality. What puppets we human beings 
are for Fate to play with! I thought—beneath the 
dignity of actors—not knowing even our own parte, 
or whether it were tragedy or comedy in which we 
should be called to perform—whether the play were 
in five acts or in one. | 

My vacation was to be two months long. I felt 
as if I were going to live more in that time than I 
had in my whole life before, . 

I opened my trunk. My drama must begin, like 
many another, with 4ressihg and dining. I had 
never been able to decide whether I was handsome 
or not—though I knew my style was unique. It 
was certainly not that which those unfledged youth, 
who haunt the steps and dog the walks of boarding- 
school misses, most delight in; for I had never re- 
ceived a compliment in my life, unless the look in 
Colonel O’Connor’s eyes this afternoon had been 
one, 

I had a low brow, round which the dark hair 
drooped heavily, a clear, dark skin, and the color- 
ing in all respects of a brunette, except that my 
eyes were blue as turquoise—a bright, light blue. 
This contradiction between my eyes and the rest of 
my face made me striking, peculiar: I must try my 
power before I could tell whether or not it made 
me fascinating. 

I put on a black dress which suited me, for it fell 
in heavy, rich folds about my figure, which was full 
and tall. Soft, old lace drooped over my hands, 
and was fastened round my neck by a brooch made 
of an Egyptian scarabwus, and which glittered like 
an evil-cye at my throat. Then I was ready, and 
had ten minutes more, while I was waiting for Mar- 
garet, in which to wonder as to the meaning of the 
strange whisper | had heard, She came for me at 
last, and we went down stairs. 

The drawing-room was lighted now, and I no- 
ticed, as I had not before, the extreme richness and 
elegance of all its appointmefits. One would have 
thought that in furnishing it the master of Little 
Gibraltar had been arranging for gay feasts and 
grand festivals, instead of fitting himself up a ref- 
uge in which to hide away his sorrow. 

One recognized every where traces of that ex- 
acting ideality which would not be satisfied with 
less than perfection. At the farther end of the 
room folding doors were thrown open into a dining- 
room, where a table glittered with plate and crys- 
tal. Colonel O’Connor met us at the door, and, giv- 
ing me his arm again, took me in to dinner, Mar- 
garet following. The dinner was conducted with 
ceremonious stateliness, and, watching the high- 
bred courtesy of my host's’ manner, I understood in 
what school Margaret had acquired that grace and 
repose which had been at once the envy and the de- 
spair of all Madame Miniver’s young ladies. 

Just here I begin to feel that I have undertaken a’ 
I have succeeded, possibly, in con- 
veying to you the impression of a home, fantastic 
but superb—of my stately host, and the friend whom 
I loved so well. _ So far words have served me; but 
now they begin to seem vague and pointless. They 
will not render the subtle shades of that midsum- 
mer experience. I can not tell you the strange 
spell which drew me toward Reginald O'Connor. 
Fascination does not at all express it — it was at 
once finer and-stronger. Sympathy, magnetism, 
psychological attraction—choose yourown term. I 
only know that I felt, in my very soul, that I had 
met the one man in the universe whose power over 
me was positive as fate. 

I did not deceive myself about him in the least. 
I knew he was not wiser, or grander, or nobler than 
other men—not wise or grand, perhaps, in any hich 
sense at all. But, just such as he was, I felt as if I 
would rather have been loved by him, and die, than 
be the living darling of any other man. All the 
time, too, there was the sense of entire hopelessness 
—the belief that he Aad loved as he would never 
love again—that Leoline dead was more to him than 
the whole living world. We passed all the days to- 
gether—ve three—riding, driving, rowing; and, after 
a while, I sitting for my portrait, and Colonel O’Con- 
nor painting it. It was after one of these sittings 
that Margaret said to me: 

** Aria, I think my father is beginning to love 
you. I have never seen hiin as he is now before. 
If he were not too old for you—if you could care for 
him—I think it might be to him like the elixir of 
life.. To me, vou know what it would be to have 
you with me al wavs.” 

““* You deceive yourself,” I answered, with forced 
composure. ‘‘ You have told me the effect which 
your mother’s luss had én him, and how his whole 


He will never love again.” . : 
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face was turning crimson under her gaze. She 
sprang up and kissed me with impulsive fondness. 

“* My darling,” she cried, ‘I believe that you could 
love him! With you the mistress of Little Gibral- 
tar, what a different thing life would be to me !” 

She went out withoat giving me time to answer 
her; but after that she left me more alone with her 
father. 

He painted on at my portrait, and grew absorbed 
in his task. He was never satisfied—he said my 
face changed with every change of my moods, He 
made me give him sitting after sitting. To-day he 
deepened the eyes, to-morrow he altered a wave in 
the hair, or changed a curve of the lashes. I began 
to believe that I was beautiful, as I saw myself glow- 
ing, a radiant vision, upon his canvas. One day he 
threw down his brush. It was the week before we 
were to go back to Madame Miniver. He cried, 
with a sort of suppressetl passion, 

“It does not suit me, Aria ; it nevér will! You 
must give me yourself, Aria, child, darling—” 

He stopped as suddenily as if an unseen hand, cold 
with the chill of the gmve, had been laid upon his 
lips. His face turned white. 

‘* Forgive me,” he said, “ I must go.” 

He went from the mom. I rethembered what 
Marzaret had told me—jhat sometimes his dead wife 
called him, and he went out to keep with her a 
ghostly tryst. I beliewed that he had gone now in 
obedience to some such summons, I sat on where 
he left me. 1 did not dare to think what I was do- 
ing. Ihad a vague feeling, which I would not suf- 
fer to crystallize into a thought, that there was a 
rivalry between me and his dead bride for his love. 
Had not I a right to win? I remembered what 
Margaret had said. I believed that he would be bet- 
ter und happicr with a warm, living love, in place 
of this haunting, ghostly memory. But I knew 
not which would triumph ; I could only wait. At 
lust I heard the door open, and he came to me softly 
in the zathering twilight. 

Aria,” he said, ‘‘I love you. It is Heaven's 
own truth, and I havearight totellitto you. But 
I am not free to ask vou to be my wife—I do not 
know that I ever shall be. I promised Margaret's 
mother, when she was dying, that I would never 
marry again. I am bound by my vow unless she 
releases mefromit. I thought then, Heaven knows, 
that it would be easy enough to keep: I loved her 
so well that I fancied there was no danger of my 
loving any one else. I should have feared loving 
you, least of all—you, yet in your girlhood, and my 
daughter’s friend. But it was curious the charm 
you had for me from thevvery first. As we stood in 
the drawing-room that first night a whisper came to 
me, which I knew was Leoline’s warning—‘ Beware!’ 
To-day, when I began to speak to you, I heard her 
voice again—a sudden, imperious call, which I could 
not resist. I went out and saw her, as I always see 
her, walking to and fro upon the balconies, with her 
baby, a little white snow-flake,in her arms. Aria, 
I begged her, as I would beg for my life, to release 
me from that vow. She could have answered me— 
she has spoken to me often enough—but she only 
looked at me, with eyes full of reproachful pain, and 
her lips uttered no word.” 

I remembered the whisper which I too had heard, 
that first night, and wondered that I had not also 
heard to-day the voice whichsummoned him. Per- 
haps that first warning had been meant for me as 
well as him; but I had not heeded it. A ghostly, 
numbing terror began to creepover me. I sat still 
and did not answer him. 

‘‘ For Heaven's sake, Aria, speak to me one word,” 
he said, coming close to me, ‘‘Am I a man ora 
monster? I loved Leoline. She hada right tomy 
constancy; and yet, God knows, I love you. Oh, 
why did you come here?” 

“T was going next week—I will go to-morrow.” 

The words seemed to drop from my lips against 
my will. They sounded cold and hard. I felt as 
if life and sense were failing me. In a moment 
Colonel O’Connor was kneeling beside me. 

** Don’t look at me so, Aria. You are turning to 
stone before my eyes. Don’t hate me—it is enough 
that I must hate and scorn myself—that I, who 
thought my honor stainless, must live to know that 
I have broken at least the spirit of my vow- And 
yet, am I to blame? _ I could not help loving you. 
But I am old and sad—I could never have won a 
young, fresh heart like yours.” 

The misery in his voice'touched me indescribably. 
It was like the turning of a weapon inawound. It 
tortured me into a sense of keen life, and gave me 
power to speak, 

“J don't blame you,” I said. ‘“‘It was fate. 
But I could have loved yon. It was a vain dream. 
Let us forget it and live!” 

“No, I am ready to curse fate and die,” 

He looked into my 

“Aria, this is bitterness beyond what a man can 
bear—to feel my happiness so near, meet so out 
of reach—to love yon, to feel that I win your 
love, and yet to renounce you!” 

He bent forward and drew me with firm hands 
close to him. I felt his lips on mine for one mo- 
ment—fond, quivering, thrilling to the centre of 
my being. Then he released me, 

“There, Aria, that is all. Forgive me if you 
can. You will not hate me I know. You shall 
not go back until the time comes; but you need 
not see mie again after to-night. We should never 
have met, or we should have met im some other 
sphere. -Well, child, it is possible to bear most 
things. Come, we can net escape life. We must 
go to dinner.” 

At the table a strange gayety seemed to possess 
him. He ate nothing, but he covered his lack of 
appetite and mine with quip and badinage and brill- 
iant turns of thought. 

After dinner he went into the library to look over 


the evening mail, and presently sent for Marga- 
ret, 


She was with him a few moments and then came 
back. She looked me in the eyes like an inquisitor 
asshesaid; 

** Papa has received a letter which will take him 
away from home to-morrow morning ; we sbal! prob- 
ably have to leave without seeing him again.” 


I expressed my regrets courteously, but I made 
no sign, nor did she ask me any questions. 

We went back to school. What a mockery it 
seemed to me, with girlhood lying as far behind me 
as infancy! My thoughts ran tumultuously.in one 
channel. I cared for none of the old delights or 
ambitions. I could not study. I had learned a 
lesson which swallowed up all others, as did Aaron’s 
rod the rods of the Egyptians. 

In the midst of term an epoch came which gave 
me independence—my twenty-first birthday. I 
was three years older than Margaret—late in finish- 
ing my studies, as, on account of my extreme delicacy 
in childhood, I had been late in commencing them. 
I was an orphan, and at twenty-one I mis- 
tress of myself and my fortune. I should have left 
Madame Miniver’s, but I had no tie any where so 
strong as the one which bound me to Margaret, and 
I staid on for her sake. 

Early in December she came to my room with a 
letter in her hand. 

** Aria,” she said, ‘‘I am summoned home. My 
father is failing mysteriously. He wants me with 
him, and he says, ‘Tell Aria that, for her own sake, 
I mast not ask Aer to come, though her presence 
would be the greatest comfort ?’” 

What to me was “ my own sake” in comparison 
with his comfort? What if I suffered a pang or 
two more? The worst suffering of all would be to 
know afterward that he had missed me. I went 
with Margaret. 

We got there in time to see the last of him whom 
we both loved so well. We watched beside him 
night and day for three days, and then, in the wild 
winter midnight, “ he heard the angels call.” 

He had been speaking calmly enough about his 


plans. 

**T have given Little Gibraltar to Aria,” he said 
to Margaret, as she bent over him. ‘‘ You will bc 
rich enough without it, and you would not car .o 
live here. It will have a deeper worth, a diteren: 
significance for her.” 

Then he sent her from the room, on *om: pretext, 
and talked to me. 

“*It is all a mystery," he sai strange as sad. 
Can a man lovetwowomer. ovedher, Heaven 
knows it, and my long, soiitary years since her death 
have borne witness to it. And yet, if it be not love 
for you that is wasting my life away, what is it? 
We shall understand it all in the next world, I 
think.” 

**She has come to me often, since last summer. 
She waits for me always on the balcony outside, and 
I know she is there by the tune with which she 
hushes the baby on her breast—always the same 
tune—one she used to sing to me in other days. 
go out when I hear it, and meet the sad upbraiding 
of her eyes. But she has never spoken to me since 
that day. I have plead a hundred times for release 
from my vow, but her lips will never open. I won- 
der if she will turn from me with horror in her eyes 
in the world of spirits; or whether, for her baby’s 
father, there will be pity and forgiveness? Wrong 
7 I could not help loving you; it was my 


I could not answer him, but I bent and pressed 
my lips tohis mouth. Now, with him floating away 
from me on the unknown sea, I felt no scruples. 
But at the moment my lips touched bis I heard, as 
distinctly as I ever heard any sound in my life, a 
strain of wild, sweet music—a tune I had never 
heard before. His eye kindled with recognition as 
he caught the sound, and he tried to rise. I turned 
to listen to Margaret, who was opening the door. 

** Aria, the tide is going out,” she said. 

I looked back to the bed, and answered her: 

** He has gone out with it.” 

And we heard the music, both of us, fainter, lower, 
farther and farther away, until its sweetness died on 
the waiting air. 

Believe my story or doubt it—it does not matter. 
I have told it because some force outside of myself 
seemed to constrain me. I have never loved again 
— it does not seem to me that I ever shall. You see 
me in the winter as the world sees me, gay and care- 
less; but I go every summer to Little Gibraltar 
and dream over again the old, passionate, trou- 
bled dream. Margaret comes too, sometimes, with 
her husband and her children; but I like best to be 
alone with the dead days in that nook haunted by 
memory, where rise the fantastic turrets, toward 
which the sea climbs eternally, where the white 
walls glitter, and the wind blows all the day, and 
every day, from the east toward the setting sun. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A modest minister out West marries for a drink of 
whisky, a dozen eggs, and the first kiss of the bride. 


small bridge over a stream ran through their 
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ten dollars in his 


ae neighboring lawyer, and, pla 
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“T'll give all dish moneys if you'll make Hans 
do ustice mit de pride." 

“How much it cost to repair it?” asked the hon- 

ash five .” replied the Dutchman. 

“ Very well,” said the lawyer, pocketing one of the 
notes and giving him the other; ‘‘take this and go 
t the bri repaired ; the best course you can 


“ Yaas," said the Dutchman, slowly, “ 
more better as to quarrel mit Hans;" but as 
along home he shook his head frequently, as if unabie, 
after all, to see quite clearly how he had gained 
thing by going to law. 


How to Ovstzas.—" As to open 
said old Harricane, “why nothi easier, 
know how.” “And how’s how?” inquired — 
‘Scotch snuff!” answered old Hurricane, very sen 
tiously, ‘‘Scotch snuff. Bring a little of ttever so near 
their noses, they’ll sneeze their lids off.” 
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What is nothing ?—A footless stocking without a 


WINTER SERENADE. 
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You bay dot know de baid I feel, 
wer 
Or dwell id yonder star : 
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I'd strike by light catarrh ! 
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Had it a dose to blow 
Wid such 
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We have wondered war the Southern 
Were so anxious to go to Brazil. A letter from 
ladies on being in 
being embraced, heart throbbing against heart.” 


“Take this dirty fellow out of the ranks and 
him in the waters of the Guadiani,” said a 
colonel during the Peninsula War. 
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PERFECT REST. 


Ix the quiet of the church-yard 
The weeping willows wave 
Their slender, drooping branches 
In the chilly autumn air; 
‘And the wither'd church-yard grasses, 
Above each lonely grave, ’ 
Utter sad and mournful whispers 
O'er the dead who slumber there. 


In the golden months of summer 
Comes the honey-laden bee, — 
To hum amid the clover 
His drowsy, murmurous song ; 
While the yellow-hearted daisies 
Grow thick and fair to see; 
' And the sky looks down upon them 
With a smile the whole day long. 


Then, at times, I love to wander 
Among the peaceful dead, 

Where the golden-netted sunbeams 
Sleep. gently on the grass ; 

And to think on friends departed, 
And the years forever fled ; 

While across the marble’s whiteness 
Falls my shadow as I pass. 


What calm, unbroken slumber, 
What sweet and perfect rest, 

In the quiet of the church-yard 
For evermore to lie; 


Across the pulseless breast, 
In summer and in winter, 
While the fleeting years go by! 


| . the tired hands gently folded 


Not any thought of sorrow, 
Nor shadow born of care; 
No eager, restless longings, 
Of this busy life a part; 
No dream of proud ambition 
Can ever enter there; 
Or the tarbulent emotions 
That crowd the beating heart. 


Sometimes when very weary, 
When the days seem dark and drear, 
And my heart beats low within me, 
By a sense of grief opprest, 
Then the graves within the church-yard 
. More beautiful appear, 
And a longing fills my bosom 
For the sweet and perfect rest. 


ISAAC PENRITH’S THANKSGIVING. 


Tue clock had just strnck three. It was no trifle 
of bronze or ormola; neither was it one of those 
quaint old sentinels of dark wood and tarnished 
gilding that you sometimes encounter on antique 
stairways, keeping ghostly guard over the tread of 
ueneration after generation. It was a trim, com- 
pact little clock, hanging where its dial, like an 
eve, seemed to look through the four deep-set win- 
dows of the circular stone room, and watch the 
tides as they swung back and forth, murmuring 
discontentedly around the solid masonry that up- 
held the light-house. A strange place, a dreary, 
desolate place it seemed, prison-like in its isola- 
tiongand terrific in its frowning strength. Yet 
eveif there the grace of woman’s presence cast its 
visible sign and token. Upon the pine table a vase 
of late autumnal flowers glowed in velvety carmine 


_and gold, and a round hat, decorated with the scar- 
- let wing of a tropical bird, lay beside it. 


Lucy Penrith was looking from one of the win- 
dows—a slender, pretty girl, with touches of faint 
‘crimson in either check, and violet-gray eyes, where 
the deep lights seemed to swim. Her black stuff 
dress was very simple; but there was a flutter of 
vivid scarlet ribbon at her throat, and a bunch of 
coral-red berries in her shining brown braids, bear- 
ing silent witness to the genuine love of the pictur- 
esque that exists in every woman's heart. 

*-T don’t think the sea is very rough, father.” 

Isaac Penrith deliberately folded his newspaper 
inside out, and commenced on a new column. He 
was a hard-featured, rugged old man, with iron- 
gray hair, and a brow where the wrinkles stood ont 
like knotted cord. 

_ Lucy stole across the stone floor and put her 
dimpled face between the printed page and her fa- 
ther's spectacles. 

‘Now, father, you will row me across. Oh, fa- 
ther, I never can spend Thanksgiving evening in 
this dismal place, and I promised them at the farm- 
house!” 

‘Rash promises is better broken than kept,” 
sententiously answered old Isaac. 

‘‘ But it was not a rash promise, father, All the 
youngz people are to be there, and Philip Martin—” 

She stopped abruptly, checked by the dark frown 


that corrugated her father’s brow. 


‘Philip Martin! I tell you,"Lacy, I'll hear no 
more idle nonsense about that boy. 
Martin whose father tried te be keeper of the li 
house in my stead—a bad, black-bearted 
the bov is a branch off the old tree, I'l go bail. 
And—” 

But Lucy was crying, with her head on her fa- 
ther’s knee. Isaac’s heart relented within him. 

“Tm a cross old bear, I know,” he made haste 
to uttr, *‘and I'd ought to be a little more keerful 
what I say. Don’t cry, little one—there—there! 
Tl row ye ‘cross, if-ve say so; ‘tain’t near dark 
yet, and it is ruther hard on a young gal like yoa 
t» live in this stone dungeon vear in and year out. 
I wich I hadn't told Sam he cuuld have the day to 
himself. Bat never mind; I'll be back long afore 


bad brightened up like shower. 
“Oh, father, I am 


I did so want to 


It was Philip: 


a good gal, and a pretty one too, if she does happen ) 
darter ! 


‘“‘T'll take the flowers over, father,” said Lucy, 
removing them from the vase, and wrapping a bit 


fern in the pastures, an@ the old red farm-house 
among the bi@ak New England hills! And, un- 


ther's smiling out from the mists of years. 

Nor was the salt drop on old Isaac's cheek the 
spray from his steadily dipping oar. 

Lucy Penrith spring lizhtly to ber feet as the 
keel of the boat grated softly on the smooth, shing- 
lv sand of the beach. | 

“ You will walk ap to the house with me, father. 
See how high the san js !” | 


jecting rock by means of a loop of heavy rope, 

“T'll go,” he said, briefly, within him- 
self; “‘and if Phil Martin's there, I'll -bring ber 
back with me again. I don’t like Ais father’s son !” 

The old brown house stood a little way back ov 
the beach, with a smooth stretch of si!very sand in 
front, and a cluster of black-green cedars in the 
rear, tossing their plumy beads about in the blus- 
tering, salt-scented gale, and a group of merry-mak- 
ers, young and old, in their Thanksgiving habili- 
ments, were in the porch awaiting the arrival of 
the new-comers. 

“*Oh, Lucy, we thought you never were coming !” 
said a bright-eyed little damsel, whose hair was 
blowing about her face like a mist of rippled gold! 
“What made you solate? And Phil Martin—” 

Lucy’s appealing, frightened glance stopped the 
half-uttered sentence short; but Isaac Penrith had 
caught its meaning. 

‘*Lucy,” he said, drawing his daughter aside as 
the whole group hurried merrily into the house 
once more, where a fire of drift-wood blazed redly 
in the huge old-fashioned fire-place, and the ‘‘old 
people,” in caps and brass-buttoned suits, were pur-4 
ring around the genial gleow—‘‘ Lucy, is there any 
thing between you and—and Dorr Martin's son ?” 

She colored and turned her face away, while the 
tears sprang to her eyes. .- 

** Tell me,” he urged, sternly grasping ber arm ; 
“T will have no more half-confidences! Has he 
asked you to be his wife?” 

** Yes, father.” 

‘*‘ And you—what answer did you make ?” 

‘‘ Father,” simply answered Lucy with her violet 
eves raised to his, “I love him !” 

‘* Child,” said Isaac Penrith, “‘ conquer this idle 
folly as best you may! I never will 
ter to Philip Martin. So now vou know my will 


dreadnough 
so long, I can’t bear to keep indoors when the wind 
is blowin’ up like it dees now!” 

The late autumnal sunset was fringing the over- 
hanging clouds with sullen fire—such fire as burns. 
itself out in stormy reflections, leaving a track like 

tides—the winds 


“You're right, Isaac,” said Truman Cliffe, “ it’s 
goin’ to be an awful night! - There’s mischief in 
them clouds; and if ever there was murder in the 
sound o’ the breakers, it's there to-night! Why, 
what's the matter ?” 

For Isaac Penrith had uttered a cry that made 
the old sailor’s blood grow chill in his veins. | 

‘The beat! Merciful Father! the boat is gone!” | 

Tt was true; the loop bad somehow becotne 
loosened and the little berk was rocking seme- 
where on the waves, beyond sight or sound. ’ 

“Truman, 1 must have y-ur boat, and as 


ward his old —— 


“ Our boat is dowagp Kilcoran, with Jared and 


his girls: they won't be back till to-morrow morn-— 


in’!” 


I'll go, for it I” 
Truman stopped him, as he was turning blindly 


toward the shore. 


“ No, Isaac, you're lame and stiff, and I'm a good 

. Keep your strength for the hard rowin’ 
you'll have to do, and I'll be back as quick as mor- 
tal man can go and come. Sit down on the rock, 
old friend, and rest—you're tremblin’ like a leaf!” 
Isaac Penrith obeyed, mechanically, and dropped 
his head“upon his hands, sitting motionless while 


ready setting in! How slowly Truman Cliffe plod- 
ded along; and 


wait. I must wait for that snail to creep along the 
sands. They were right; it will be a fearful night 


dered convulsively. 
* And | shall be a murderer! O God! why did 


| I desert my post?” 


of evil egultation. 

** He always ssid I could not.be trusted, and be 
was right!” 

Dorr Martin's triumph was the bitterest drop in 
the bitter ‘cup that Isaac Penrith drained to the 
dregs that stormy night! 

“* The sun has set—the hour of grace is past,” he 
muttered to himself. “I will not lire to have 
widows asking me where are the husbands who 
perished on those reefs—I ot look little chil- 
dren in the face and hear them whisper that / mur- 
dered their fathers! I will not see Dorr Martin 
triumph in my ruin! No, better a quiet grave at 

the 


Lucy 
dead than live to blush forme! Good-by, my fair- 
haired darling! I shall never see your bonny face 
more !” 
How the wind blew his gray uncovered hair 


upon his vision! The danger signal—the steady 
finger of fire held up to bid a hundred crafts ‘- Be- 
ware !”—the beacon for which many and many an 


numbed—yet the light was all ablaze in its huge 
crystal lantern, and he was guiltless of the weight 
of crime and misery that had so nearly weighed 
him down! ; 

When Truman Cliffe rowed up to the shore, an 
hoor afterward, he found Isaac Penrith kneeling on 
the wet sand, with his forehead against the chill 
white rock. 

** Well, I aay for’t !” ejaculated Truman. 
hain’t been to the light-house and back, ‘cause you 


‘*T don't know. Give me the oars, Cliffe.” 

Truman stared, but made room for the keeper 
and gave up the oars. Not a word was exchanged 
between them as Isaac rowed with giant strokes, 
and the little boat danced over the troubled billows 
swift and light as affoating leaf. Nearer and nearer 
glowed the gigantic star—closer and closer its 
seemed to shine—until at length Isaac Penrith 
sprang upon the stome ledge and rushed two steps 
at a time up the fron stairway into the lantern- 


room. 
There, with his feet on the fender, 1 
man. He rose as Penrith entered the room. 
‘Philip Martin !” 
“Mr, Penrith !” 
“ You—gou lighted the signal ?” 
“I did. I came over to bring to shore, 
and [ found the empty. course I 
concluded was wrong, so I went on duty 


, and I should have been a ruined 

man 
a 


“Lacy is over at Cliffe’s. Take the beat, Phil, 


and go join her! Truman’ is below! Aud, 


~ 

“Tell her—well, tell her what you like !” 
~~ Yie-SId ‘nian smiled faintly as he saw the warm | 
flush deepen on Martin's bronzed check, and the 
next moment he was alone. 


| sibly can. I hate it. 


Philip knew that the coveted prize was Hs at 
last—and the little boat flew back over thy Waves 
almost like an enchanted bark. ‘ 

And throughonat all the length and bredth of the 


giving half so fervent as that breathed in the light- 
house when the signal star threw i# fiery lines far. 
out to sea, and the fog and mi¢ brooded like a 


phantom over the face of the grat deep. 


NOT BORN FOR WORK. 


‘Wuew,I first commepeed the practice of medi- 
cine in Pagefield, being unmarried, I boarded at 
the American Hotel is that village. There was a 
waiter at that house who was sufficiently peculiar, 
viewed as a waiter to make him seem quite like an 
extraordinary chstacter, Where he came from. or 
what were his sntecedents, nobody knew, and no- 
body could lean. He always avoided answering 
any queries pat to him on that subject. either by 
most absurd and impossible statements which ‘the 

iest incredulity could not fail to p-rceive were 
but ‘‘ chaff,” or by a quiet and dignified refusal to 
reply at all. He was apparently well educat: d, 
and had various gentlemanly accompli-hm-ents of 
that sort calculated to adorn and enliven the daily 
life of a man of wealth and leisure. He was a fixe 
‘singer, a fair pianist (though he played only ac- 
companiments to his own vocalism), and he could 


\|-waake a capital after-dinner speech, when called on 


‘te dé so, as he often was. He could also write very 
fair ry, and not a few of his songs were of his 
own making, both words and music. Yet (strange, 
ly esiough, every body thought) he never sought in 
any way to hake his talents serve him pecuniarily. 
He waitell at @ble with consummate grice, and 
never did amy ether work. His hands were white 


and his clothes always of a certain shabby-entecl 

sort—never new—a new garment was athing George 

Cantwell never posscssed ; his wardrobe being com- 
of 


‘favorige among the guests 
at our house. His were usually extreme- 
ly winning, while thes plishments I have spok- 
en of made him a pleasant companion. In common 
with the rest I also liked George, and before I had 
known him long I conceived the enterprise of try- 
ing to get his confidence, and if possible ‘‘ make a 
man of him.” 

One evening I was a bit unwell, and George 
brought a tray of tea-things to my room. It was 
on this occasion that I resolved to drop a sounding- 
line. 


“‘ George,” said I, “ you are a man of too much 
ability to be living at a hotel as a table-waiier. 
Did you know that, Sir?” 

George only smiled as he replied, “‘ Sweet is flat- 
tery, doctor.” 

** A man that can be flattered is a fool,” said I. 

** Oh, not necessarily,” said George, ‘‘ though it's 
true you can generally make one of him.” 

“Well, I'm not trying to make a fool of you, 

Quite the contrary. I'd rather make a 
gentleman of you.” 

“I beg your pardon, Gir; but you'll excuse ms 
if I say that a gentleman is a gentleman naturally, 
and there is no making one out ofaclown. Nasci- 
tur, non fit, is as applicable in this case as in that 
of the poet, Sir. Ifa man is a gentleman, no mere 
external circumstances in life can make him any 
thing else.” 

“ Not even the circumstance of his being a table- 
waiter. 


“* Did-you ever know me to say that I was con- 
tented, Dr. Benson?” spoke up George. “‘I am 
biding my time, Sir. My luck will come some 


day. 
“* Your luck will come! What do you mean by 


BS 


rid 
; 


* biding my time, as I sajd before. 
come when I shall not need to lift my hand, and 
until then I mean to do just as little work as.1 pos- 
Men who have got thei: 
way to make in tbe world may. work if they want 
to, and wear themselves out in half alifetime. [t 
is my belief that I was born for a life of ease, ard 


for enjoyment when my luck does come.” 


rejoicing nation that night there wasfo Thanks 


and slender. His personal appearance was fins, . 


I'll do nothing te trench on my future capucws” 


| 
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a She tripped backward and forward, adjusting the 
round hat with the scarlet wing, folding the brown 
shawl, and rearranging the coral berries in her There was an instant’s silence, then Isaac spoke, 
hair, while old Isaac, with bis fur cap on, and his | still in the same hoarse, unnatural voice. 
hands in the pocket of his sailor coat, watched her ‘*Is there no other boat I could get ?” - 
with a proud, amused sense of proprietorship. “There's Hugh Donnelly’s down to the Point; 
- “ She’s more like one o’ them foreign birds with | but that's two miles off!” 
plumage like fire, and little, glancin’ w than 
keeper. “I know I’m goin’ clean agin’ all rules and =———————=s"aoua> 
regulations, leavin’ the place alone, but "twon't be 
but for a few minutes, and I don’t like to disappoint Pe 
the gal, her heart’s so kind 0’ sot on’t! I've got to 
be father and mother both to the child—and she is 
bloody track upon the waves grew 
= of paper round the damp stems. “There's not |-more indistinct, and thefar-off thunderof the ground- 
| much left in the farm-house garden, and they'll help | swell seqmed to mutter menaces in his ear. 
, | to make the Thanksgiving-table gay. Now, fa- Two miles away! and the brief twilight was al- 
And as Isaac Penrith ‘pulled the shell-like little | 
boat out to sea, with the long, steady, vigorous | always called him a swift walker. He would go 
£ strokes that betokened his daily habituation to life | Rimeelf, and he started up, bat only to sink back 
{ on the deep, he fell into a musing remembrance of | again weak and helpless. 
the far-away Thankagivingsof his youth, with their “TI have no strength left,” he thought. “I must 
consciously, the roar of the green, translucent tides | warn homeward-boand ships off the reefs!” 
became the wail of winds in upland forests, and As he closed his eyes he: almost see the 
Lacy’s blooming face WPposite him seemed ber mo- | stately drifting upon th th, and going 
Bs 8, while their crew 
f were looking out in vain for the red signal star of 
danger! He could hear the creak and groan of 
shivering timber—the crash of mast and yard-arm 
: a shriek of human creatures! He shud- 
saac stow secu 4 And in this moment of agony and repentance 
Dorr Martin's face rose up before him, full 
who boarded at the hotel. 
| 
about, as, murmuring a faint half-forgotten prayer, 
he crept down the beach, going to seek his death, 
; where the cruel, white-fringed waves writhed up 
f° along the shore! An instant he panfied; to look a 
- last adieu to the world, the sky, the far-stretching 
i shore, when all of a sudden a wild hoarse shriek 
} broke from his parched lips. 
For like a red star, trailing its glory along the 
“4 tumultuous sea,the light of the light-house streamed 
anxious helmsman was gazing out into the night! 
He was not dreaming—his senses were not be- ; 
, don, George. Certainly there is no reason why 4 
. table-waiter should not be a gentleman. I blun- 
| ‘ dered there—I used the wrong word—I meant to 
and Page arm age matter. you,’ and you know just what that phrase signifies. 
“ You are fit for something better than this. It is a 
-G He turned abruptly away, releasing Lucy to the shame that a man of your parts shoald rest con- 
/ demands of half-a-dozen pleading, bird-voiced girls, tented, year after year, in the position of a hotel- 
while he himself briefly declined the kindly offers 
of hospitality that beset him on every side. 
‘‘T must be goin’ back, friends,” he said.— | hain't wings, and none but a bird could ha’ done it! 
"Twasn't fairly right to come oyer, but Lucy was | Who lighted up?” 
so set on’t, and I mustn’t lose no more time. By 
| the looks o’ the clouds we'll have a stormy night, 
that?, Luek, in this country if nowhere else, con- 
“ sists in taking held and working out your fortunes 
And s0 he bade the revelers a “Geed-wight!” and with the ability that lies in you. Luck! That is 
looked his last at the raddy glow of the drift-wood a word for imbeciles and vagabonds. Labor! 
There’s the word for a man who means to be a 
—or something else—as she stood adjusting a , 
‘ , rose in Barbara Cliffe’s gold-misted bair! man, Well-directed and persistent labor will fight 
“17 wal down to the shat with v, neighbor 
Penrith,” said old Truman ; pulling on his 
moaning sallenly along the barren shore, and the 
| distant thunder of the ground-swell sounded like the 
1 grand bass chords of Nature's organ ! mysell unt bear trom some of you.” 
Isaac Penrith wrang the young man’s band. such as I had mever heard him use before, ‘‘ your 
“ Philip—i#—4f there had been no light on the | language is such as to tempt a man to reply in a 
» | like strain, bat I don’t want to be impudent to you, 
Sir. I try to bear my place always in mind, though 
a it isn’t often that I'm as strongly tempted as | am 
; to-day to stand up straight and assert myself as 
; | : good a man as anyother. But I haven't kept mv 
net be Phili rip secret all this time to let it out mow. I'll say this 
4 * “God biées you, Philip; God bless you!” mar- | to you, however—! was not born for work. Iam 
mured the/old man. “I shall never forget this 
: kindly office you have done me !” 
And Lacy?” 
as possit he sun is nearly down: but I can 
reach the light-house vet before lighting time '” 
He spoke in a husky voice, while the beating | Be | 
; of his heart seemed like the strokes of a mufficd 
drum. 
q Daring this speech young 
| | ing this I stared at the man 
| with growing wonder. Such a case of stupid in- 
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fatuation I thought I had never witnessed. When 
he was done, however, I only said» ‘ 

“T suspect you're talking nonsense, George. 
That'll do.” And I pushed away the tray. 

He gathered up the tea-things and left me. 

I was puzzled by the confident manner of the 
man. It was clear to my mind that he was labor- 
ig under some strong hallucination. I wondered 
if he bought lottery-tickets. © 

When I asked him about that he put aside the 
imputation with a quiet smile; he had no need to 
buv lottery-tickets, he said. 

What could the fellow mean? 

My practice was one ef the most prosperous that 
ever fell to a country physician, I think; and once 
(it was not long after the conversation above given) 
I decided to make another effort to lift Cantwell 
out of his slough by offering him a place in my 
office. 

‘‘] will give you every opportunity for study, 
George, and will pay you enough to keep you ree 
spectably in the mean time, With your readiness 
you should be qualified to commence practice as my 
assistant before a great while.” 

** Medicine,” said Cantwell, in reply, ‘‘is an em- 
inently respectable profession; but it is far too la- 
borious forme. I'm mud¢h obliged to you, Doctor, 
but I have no occasion toaccept your kind offer.” 

I was nearly disgusted with the man. 

“Well, go your way,” said I. “I give you up.” 

“T hope you're not offended with me, Doctor,” 
said George, wistfully. 

“Offended? Why, it’s your own affair, man. 
You hurt nobody but yourself by throwing yourself 
away. You might as wéll be old Dan” (a well- 
known idiot about the village) *‘for all the good 
your abilities do you. What benefit is it to you, 
George Cantwell, that you can set a table in a roar 
with an after-dinner speech, or sing a song, so long 
as you are nothing but what you are? Old Dan 
uses the talents God gave him at least!” 

* And do / make no use of what I have?” said 
Cantwell, inalow tone, *‘I have just one object, 
Doctor, to make the people I come in contact with 
ake me. If | have any talents that can help me 
in that dircction, I am very glad. More than that 
I don’t ask. I am pretty well liked, am not?” 

“Yes, they like you, no doubt—jast as they like 
a dog that can do smart tri¢ks; but they don’t for- 
gst that itisadog. They den't respect you, George. 

hey would, though, if yom acted like a man, and 
made something of yourself,” 

“They will respect me fast enough, Sir, when 
my—when tlic time comes. I'll hold up my head 
with the best of them yet.” 

** George's luck” grew at Iast to be a favorite by- 
word among the young men about town. * When 
George Cantwell comes into his fortune,” was a 
popular way of promising any thing that the speaker 
bad not the remotest intention of performing, or in 
expressing the superlative of incredulity regarding 
the success of any chimerical enterprise. 

: Meantime, you could see Georga banging about 
the public room of the hotel any day, between the 
hours for meals, with his shabby-genteel broadcloth 
carefally brushed, his face clean shaved (excepting 
his long, sleek side-whiskers), and a tooth-pick be- 
tween his lips—talking about horses, about dogs, 
about women, about any thing that hotel-loungers 
are in the habit of idly discussing. He was au fait 
in the art of sma)]-talk on allsuch matters, and one 
could scarcely resist the inppression that he was 
some eccentric man of property, capable of invest- 
ing untold sums in these objects of his fancy, if he 
would, Newly-arrived strangers, traveling 
gentiemen, have been often known to get into con- 
versation with him of an eveijing, and suppose him 
to be some just such gentleman of Icisure, and man- 
ifest respect for him accordingly; and when they 
saw him the next morning at the breakfast-table 
with a white apron on, they would stare at the ap- 
parition with a hich degree of astonishment. I rec- 
ollect observing him in conversation with such a 
stranger once, when I took ¢@ccasion to speak to 
Geerge because I saw him spit blood, and my pro- 
fessional interest was awakened for the moment. 
He said, however, that he thought the blood came 
from his teeth, and when I alladed to his lungs, he 
laushed at the idea of their being unsound, with Ais 
vocal power. Certainly he seemed robust enough. 

It was about the time that Professor Carlincourt 
Lowe was making his preparations for that grand 
balluon-voyage to Europe, which never came off, 
that a group of men were discussing the novel proj- 
ect, sitting in the shade of the American piazza, 
on warm summer afternoon, 

“Yes,” remarked one, sarcastically, ‘‘I believe 
he'll get to Europe—I do—just as firmly as I be- 
lieve in George's luck. They will be synonymous 
happenings, will those two interesting events.” 

The messenger-boy came up the street at that 
moment, bringing from the post-office the letters 
for the hotel by the afternoon mail. ' 

“Lotter for you, George,” said the boy, selecting 
one from the pile in his bands, and tossing it to 
Cantwell. ° 
_ George tore the letter open eagerly, glanced over 
it, and turned pale. Then the Wood rushed to his 
face and he sprang to his feet. 

“It's arrived at last!” he cried. 

_ “What has?” queried the sarcastic individual, 
giving him a sharp look. 

“What has?” echoed George. ‘What has? 
Why, Lowe has—and his balloon—they've arrived 
in Europe! Ha, ha, ha!” and he laughed like a 
crazy man, 
_ “Hanged if the fellow isn’t gome mad!” said the 
other, ‘ Let me see that letter, George.” 

“That letter, Mr. Sa ,” sail George, with a 
lordly air, ‘is the private property of George Cant- 
well, Esquire, at present of Pagelield, next of kin 
to the late lamen:ed l’Lilip Cantwell, of Cantwell 
Manor, Lancashire, England. Come and drink 
with me, friends! Gcorge’s luck has come at last 
for sure 

Yes, George had really come into his “luck.” 
We could with difficulty believe it. But if we had 


enteriained any dotbts af to the genuineness of the 
letter, we could have noné as to that of its inclosure 


—a draft for $500 in gold on a well-known New 
York banking-house. The letter was from a Man- 
chester lawyer, and inclosed the above sum to ena- 
blé the heir to take passage at once for England 
and enter upon the possession of his property, a 
vast estate in Lancashire. 

“So I was right, was I, Doctor?” George asked 
me that night, with glowing eyes and a flushed 
face 


“Tt seems so, George,” said I, ‘‘ right to the ex- 
tent of having expected a legacy, and having re- 
ceived it. I congratulate you.” : 

‘I accept your congratulations, Dr. Benson,” 
George responded in a somewhat grandiloquent 
tone—he had been drinking, I perceived—‘‘and I 
have but one favor to ask of you; namely, that you 
will remember that my name is Mr. Cantwell now, 
and that ‘ George’ went out with the white apron 
this day resigned.” 

“ All right, George,” said I, laughingly; ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon—Mr. Cantwell.” 

He bowed gravely. 

‘‘ When do you leave us?” I added. 

‘* In aboit a week,” said he. 

‘*Solong! I'm glad you are in no hurry, George 
—that is, Mr. Cantwell—for I want an opportunity 
for some sober conversation with you. But I con- 
fess I expected you would be off by to-morrow’s 
train.” 

‘* So I should have been, perhaps,” said he. ‘‘ But 
the truth is, the citizens of Pagetield, and more par- 
ticularly the guests of the American hotel, are going 
to give a complimentary dinner to George Cantwell, 
Esquire, on the occasion of his departure for Ea- 
ro ” 


With this sublime announcement George walked 
away, puffing achoice cigar. He had scarcely been 
a moment without a cigar between his lips since 
getting the news. Also, he had not been sober a 
moment. Habitual drinking had never been one 
of George’s faults; but now he spent most of his” 
time in the bar-room, surrounded by a circle of fast 
young men, who rejoiced in the sunshine of the 
whilom table-waiter’s “luck.” Popular as he had 
been before, he was far more popular now. For 
yielding to the influence of this sort of thing on the 
first day of his sudden wealth I was not disposed to 
judge George harshly; but when I saw the 
resumed next morning I felt grave fears for 
But was it my place to lecture him on his habits? 
My previous attempts to guide him had been thrown 
away. While I was still undecided om that point, 
however, chance gave me an opportunity to whis- 
per a word in his ear, and I spoke on the impulse of 
the moment: . 

“It seems you are saved from the danger of be- 
coming a pauper, George; beware lest you become 
a sot.” 

Iie was under the influence of liquor at the mo- 
ment, and his eyes flashed an angry“look on me; 
but he said nothing. The word was not wasted. 
George checked himself, and set about the arrange- 
ments*for the forth-coming dinner at once. It was 
an affair of his own conceiving entirely, just as I 
supposed ; but he had ample assistance in carrying 
it out from his new-born satellites. At bis expense 
cards of invitation were issued, and the forth-com- 
ing feast was duly itemized in the Pagefield Press, 
which had a very flattering item on the “Singular 
Freak of Fortune” in its current issue. 

The dinner was an elegant affair. George pre- 
sided with a grace that seemed to sit upon him nat- 
urally. There were toasts and speeches and songs, 
of course; but the memory of the occasion is to me 
a blank in all things save its catastrophe. 

In response to a toast to ‘‘ Our departing friend— 
may joy go with him!” George arose to his feet, his 
eyes blazing with wine and enthusiasm : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen — kind friends all,” he 
said, ‘*I need not tell you, in the hackneyed phrase 
with which every ear is familiar, how true it is that 
this moment is the proudest of my life. It is a mo- 
ment of triumph to me. For years I have filled a 
position in life that circumstances thrust upon me, 
and, confident in the ultimate arrival of that good- 
fortune which I knew fate had in store for me, list- 
ened with patience and without expressed resent- 
ment to the jeers which invariably accompanied all 
allusions to ‘George's luck.’ But he who has @ 
definite purpose in life, and who is confident of his 
future, can rise superior to all external influences 
which seek to swerve him from the pursuit of his 
ideal. There were those”’—and here the speaker 
turned upon me a meaning glance—‘‘ who sought to 
induce me to use my little talents if labor. I said 
to such*as I say to you and toall the world, let 
those labor who must, That it is any part of man’s 
duty to labor I boldly deny. . Labor is only a means 
toanend. For myself I hate it with an honest ha- 
tred, and I have never in my life performed any * 
more of it than I felt obliged to by my temporary 
circumstances. If the truth were known, I strong- 
ly suspect that this sentiment would be found to be 
of universal prevalence among men ; and they only 
labor because they feel their necessities goading 
them to it. But as for me, confident in the tradi- 
tions of my childheod, I knew I was not born for 
work; why should I exhaust or impair my life-en- 
ergies by toil? No! From the earliest dawnings 
of a conscious appreciation of life in its true sense I 
have had but one end in view—the husbanding of 
my life-sources against the arrival of my coming 
good-fortune. Now, thatdayhaseome! Itis my 
day of triumph! And who shall say to me in this 
proud hour that I have neglected my duty in the 
past by avoiding toil and care? I stand here to- 
day in abounding health and strength, with all my 
capacities for enjoyment sharpened to the keenest 
“edge by the patient waiting of all these years. 
Friends I have many; enemies I have none; with 
health and wealth, an uncorrupted heart, antla head 
untrammeled with the musty webs that Base toil 
spins for its victims, I shall realize the height of all 
enjoyment which this world provides for ite favored 
few. Before me there stretches the alluring and 
delightful avenues of Pleasure!’’—his voice rising 
steadily as he spoke, his td pening with | 
each rounded period, his arms now outstretched ¢s- 


while his eyes glowed with a wonderful light— 
“the goddess of mortal delights beckons me, and 
my soul responds to her enchanting gestures! 
Henceforth, thou goddess beautiful, I am thine, and 
I spurn the groveling earth that would enchain me! 
Thine—thine—” 

_He reeled as he stood, and groped in the air with 
his outstretched hands like one suddenly stricken 
blind. Then a crimson tide gushed from his mouth, 
and he fell to the floor, his fall broken by my arm 
as I sprang to his side. In five minutes he was 
dead. Under the influence of this strong excite- 
ment he had ruptured an artery, and was almost 
instantly suffocated by the copious effusion. 


THE WAVE. 


A wavs came rolling in to’ard the lan 
To the level beasts Where the yellow sand 
Shone in the red sun’s golden light: 
Tall, majestic, and fall of might, 


i 


| 


S& 


thought in turn of the ocean of life 
ts frequent storms and its strife ; 
countless wrecks that are there 


Hie 


the sea that came rolling this way, 
grand at the close of day, | 

f wrecks are these you have brought? 
deed has the ocean wrought? 
BO answer came save the sea’s dall roar 
the blue waves broke on the darkening shore, 
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THE DUTIES OF AN ENGLISH 
LADY’S MAID. 


made disclosures throwing a peculiar ligh 

women of rank in ‘‘ Old England.” ‘“ Much is required 

all, be punctual, for ona 

their dress at least five times day déring the season, 


until four o’clock in the morning—a practice which is 
equally injurious-to eyes and lungs. We are expect- 
ed to cut and fit and to use the most improved ma- 
chine, and to dress hair for the morning, evening, and 


to en 
plese, use ninon paint and pearl white upon the 
rest of skin. We must change the hair to a red- 


in applying all these ingredients, as their use is uni- 
versal with the old as well as with the young. 


WINGLETS 
FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 


men, to see the “stars fall,” or, as the As- 
tronomers put it, the “Meteoric Shower.” I don't 
think it paid me. I have heretofore found no 
the election returns; but to sit up 
morning, to eee euch 


| getly toward the vision his fancy, was picturing, | 


Looked out of the window and saw but one “star” in 
the street— Policeman 28. 

ELEVEN P.m.— -bell rings. Arrival of 
Nezp, who came according to promise to watch the 
stare with me. N&p thinks they are best seen through 

. e efore lighted our cigars, and began 
to smoke the glasses and the windew-curtains. Leok- — 
ed out of the window; even “star” 28 had disappear- . 
ed. Nep suggested that we try | 


LOOKING THROUGH THE GLASSES. 


TWELVE o’cLock, Mipwrout.—We are now joined by 
Atzox, who is of the opinion that the stars aa 
fall in advance, and that we had. better watch very 
closely the first hours of the morning. A.rock was 
shown the glasses we had prepared for the purpose, 
and looked through one of them. We-heard a fioise 
in the street, and all rnshed to the window, and there 


ONE FALLEN STAB 


in of policemen 28 and 40, which Nrp said 
(who will have his little joke} was a Meet-her (hic) 
display on the part of the city stars. We all tarned 
away from the sight, and ALsox proposed that we go 
through some calculations, and examine the glasses, 
and passed a glass to me for my inspection. After 
examining the glasses, looked again ont of the win- 
dow, and found the atmosphere quite hazy. 


o’cLooK a.u.—It becomes more apparent from 
the of things that the stars 
or something ng to fall. Nep suggests that wo - 
all look out of the window 


in the heavens. 
for same, time, 


be called stinding—in that 
Asox said he saw something that looked to hi like 


THE CONSTELLATION OF THE ‘‘GREAT BEAR,” OB 
” 
JOB'S COFFIN, 


We all finally saw it, when it sank suddenly belowthe . 
horizon and disa We got down from our po- 
sitions, feeling a little unsteady from over-exertion in 
the cause of science, when we again returne(l to ex- 
amine our glasses, found them empty, filled them, and 
again commenced observations. 

Two «.u.—Things becoming more hazy, 
both indoors and out; evidences of the “meteoric . 
display” begin to thicken, as also does the atmosphere 
im our room. The glasses now looked and tasted 
called my attention to the street 
lamps, which began to “shut ;” and other things in 
the street, and the things in the room, began to mani- 
fest signs of unsteadiness. A strong haze aronnd the 
gas-burner prevents me from lighting mycigar. Nzp 
has gone to sleep, purposing to waken up when-the 
fire-bells strike. Axzox and I determined to sit it out. 

4.m.—No stars now vieible ont of 
the window ; we therefore shut the blinds and try our 
glasses. Axzox says it would be better for the eyes 
if the glasses were colored. We both color them with 


>a 


THIS 18 ABOUT THE TIME WE SHOULD SEE THEM. 


Try two more colored glasses, and the display be- 
comes beautiful. Atzox moves a vote of thanks to 
the “ Astron (hic) astronomers, and to the Telegraph 
fo-fo (hic) folks for the heau-bean (hic) beautiful dis- 
pla (hic) ay.” . 

We now think we hear a ringing in our ears, which 
we take for the alarm-bells, signi thatthe “show- . 
waken up Nzen, but we can't 


a.u.—It is now 
The time since three o’clock has passed 


I have not told this story, said the Doctor, with | 1 ¢ Js 
any direct purpose of “pointing a moral.” Stories | | 
and poetry “prove nothing.” But I must confess amet ss): 
that my respect for labor has been in no way less- 
ened since that hour when poor George died at the — a 
gate of his fancied Paradise; nor have I ever in my ee ® | 
life, since that hour, felt one shadow of discontent 
flit across my heart at the lot which tells me I was 
born for work. 
was 
res th and looking so grand, Ga 
Came this wave of the sea to’ard the beautiful land. Ke 
High it lifted its sparkling crest, Sy) 
Smote with an arrow out of the west; 
Where the purple clouds by the wind uprolled, AS | 
Their turrets flaming with sunset gold, | 
Stood like castles around the sun 
When the autumn day was nearly done. — 
Hi on the ocean white sails were seen, a 
Flashed with the sunset's rosy sheen ; 
And over the surf on the harbor bar, 
Mt and clear shone the Evening Star, 
and looking so grand 
wave of the sea to’ard the beautiful land. 
higher it rose in its strength, 
nearer it came, till at length 
the edge of the shining shore 
And scattered all over the gli g strand 
Thé tidings of wrecks it had brought to land. | 
And I thought as, silent, I gazed on these 2 oe 
Of some fair ship sailing the boisterous seas, 
Lifted aloft on a towering wave 
| While the cold storm beats and the wild winds rave; | 7@c<o Pe Wa 4; 
| Of a pitiless eky without moon or stars; f : Pan ; \ 
Of shattered masts and of broken spars. ( 
I thought of passengers crowding the deck 
Of EEE ship fated to be a wreck; 
| with despair ; as 
orms that the cruel wave a 
| wild and watery grave. AS THE ARTISTS DO AT TILKIR PICTURES, 
| and see if we can discover any thing 
of a peculiar character. After standi 
on the voyage with hopes so Mir, 
drifting on toward the unknowg shore 
unseen which is lying before. f 
gt, 
| \ LS 
Onx of these not-to-be-envied persons, a race which . 
may be classed with that of governesses, has recently 
We must have polished manners, | no : 
thirty-five years, and 
for weeks we are kept without p 
court costume as well as for the drive; to well, ' 
to read, write, cipher; to speak French and German, 
and, if possible, to have traveled. There is still an- 
other fanction of a lady's maid which is supposed to 
be a modern introduction, but which is in fact merely 
a revival of an ancient custom. We must be able to 
paint in pastel, not indeed after Nature, but upon | a decoction of logwood and other stuff. Both begin 
her. To beautify our mistresses we must redden the to think that we see stars. 
cheeks, put antimony upon the eyelids, pastel upon ; 
the brows, introduce belladonna into the eyes in order Wr E 
dish b eans Of & CO 
rown by m 
‘‘ palma vecchio,” which is now used in preference for NA 724 + 
- and we must be of t skill = = 
bo 
Dear Harper's Weekly : 
I staid up all night about two weeks ago, according 
recommen of the Astronomers and the 
find the window. We conciade, therefore, to post- 
pone looking out of doors for the present, and to con- 
tinne our observations indoors in the colored glasses, 
as our suecess heretofore has been altogether in that 
an unexciting object as a star fall, and no money in direction. 
whieh I of this important 
event, will do to refer to in all future time, as well for | With Avzox and Nzp it {s still passing, as their snor- 
the Philosopher as for the Director of the Fire and | ing is audible in every part of the room. The chairs 
Police Telegraph ; and movable furniture bear evidences of a very rest- 
Tx 0’CLOOx P.M.—Maxr commenced setting the ta- | less night. I myself do not feel entirely rested, and 
in reference to the stars. I asked her for the key of | metenrical phenomena 1s not warranted by the 
the side-board, that I might look there for my opera- | You may print these few notes. you think they 
giasses. Did look there, and removed some other will help the cause of science, of which I em a disci 
| glasses to the table. I did not see the opera-glasses. | ple. Your own Cc. 0. W. , 


— 
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THE VETERAN 
ROOSTER. 


Tue fondness that officers 
and men manifest for pets’is a 
peculiarity. One of the mest 
noted ‘pets in the army was a 
rooster named “‘ Jack.” 

A hero of many. battles was’ 
Jack. He was captured—no, 
he was not captured, for his 


proud spirit could not’have sur- 
vived a conquest—he came to. & 


the head - quarters ‘of 

B——, at ‘Atlanta,-a haughty 
monarch of the barn-yard, in all, 
the glory ‘of*red, yellow,. and 


‘was the pet and ‘pride of officers 
and men; and nobly did he jus- 
tify their care and affection, for 
he never failed to maintain the 
championship over his fellows. 
In the capitol of Georgia, on the 
banks of the Ogeechee, at Sa- 
vannah, Columbia, and Raleigh, 
in the early morning, during 
the brief halt at noon, after the 
} were pitched for the night, 
many a combat, in the peril- 
ous assault, although sometimes 
_exhausted from repeated efforts, 
in all the long march of that 
* “Grand Army he never was de- 
feated ; the roosters of a Cobb, 
a Leman, a Rhett; a Hampden, 
were pitted against him — one 
and all were beaten. He never 
lowered his» head’ nor drooped 
his tail so“long as a feather re- 
mained there ; while the corpses 
ofa hundred combatants enrich 
Southern soil, or were consign- 
- ed to the tender attention of the 
cook ere life was extinct. 
‘When the army arrived at 
Raleigh Jack was still the cham- 
pion, although it may not be 
~ gaid that he wore the “ belt ;” 
for in the course of numberless 
beak-peckings and spur-pierc- 
ings the feathers of Jack's poor 
body had become reduced to 
balf'a dozen, so that to the eye 
of the stranger he appeared to 
walk about the head - quarters 
camp as if inviting the cook’s 
attention to his admirable con- 
dition for. pot or spit. -But al- 
though Jack's feathers had flown 
and his spurs had worn off at 
_ ‘the Jeg, and his once proud crest 
~ had becstne bald with fight and 
age, yet his eye was undimmed 
and still sparkled defiance to 
every crowing cock. At Ra 
leigh Jack’s owner fixed his 
quarters at the house of one of 
Lee’s generals, who was paroled 
at the surrender. Attavhed to 
his ménage was a famous 
ing rooster. In the warmth of 
the new friendly relation then 
springing up between Union and 
rebel soldiers, he kindly advised 
_ General B—— to take his roost- 
er off the premises or he would 


get killed. General B—~— 


thought that a rooster that had 
made the Grand March ceuld 
whip any thing that came out 
of Virginia, even if that State 
had the name of the Mother of 
Presidents, so the fight was at 
once brought about. In 
minutes the Virginian was ly- 


5 


N 


“THE TIP TOE OF EXPECTATION.” 


SUGAR™PLANTATION. ON THE BAYOU TECHE, pr iA. Wavp.—[Sex Pace.].. 


pur- 
poses, while Jack, perched upon 
an orderly’s arm, who gently 


Stroked his breast, crowed with 
-exultation delight. 


But Jack was destined to 
meet an opponent which has 
before ndw overcome a more re- 
doubtable enemy than roosters. 


“When the army were marching 


homie, Jack’s brigade went into 
camp one night by the side of 
railroad. As our veteran 


“was meandering about the 


grounds, no doubt upon some 
laudable intent, a locomotive 
halted near by and began back- 
ing and advancing at a water- 
tank. Jack observed its move- 
ments, and ‘acting mpon a well- 

iple of war, as- 
sumed the offensive, pitching 
into the locomotive with great 
fury. The fight was animated, 
but of brief duration; an un- 
lucky turn of the wheel cut off 


the field where he fell, with this 
inscription upon the head-board 
of his grave: 

“POOR JACK! 
He sleeps his last sleep; 
He has fought his last battle!" 


“ON THE TIP-TOE OF 
EXPECTATION.” 


chance, some misanthropic old 
bachelor or miserable old spin- 
ster, looking at it, should sneer 
at its puerility—should proc 
all children to be but greedy 
tle animals,‘ well, what then? 
Why, there is no household into 
which this Number will pene- 
trate where our little lady will 
not: find warmest partisans.— 
You, Sir Bachelor, may have a 
selfish appetite for the favor- 
ite port which dessert brings, 
though even that may pall upon 
you; but probably gout would 
prevent your standing on tip- 
toe, even. could you have so 
eager expectations of any 
And you, Miss, perhaps 
little zest-or hope in life begand 
tea and scandal. It is a tiresome 
and mischievous irregulafity, 
you ssy in concert, ‘to dimit 
‘from the nursery to 
But again we appeal 
for justification to mater and 
pater familias, and with them 
claim indulgence for, at all 
events, an only child—as, mark 
you, this pretty little teddler 
appears to be. For-our part, 
though we might sigh at remem- 
-brance of the days when jam- 
puffs and hardbake were a Jux- 
ury to the sense and a snare to 
the imagination, we trust we 
could still derive from aympathy 
with the hearty enjoyment of 
such a gourmet and the innocent 
pratile of such a guest a new 
relish for the wine we sipped, or 
the fruit and even tipsy-cake we 
might rashly venture upon shar- 
ing with our infantine friend. 


ing prostrate in the dést, and at 
: 
glowing ‘crimson SG SA NG Wes 
joined the Genefal’s staff he w_q SSS SSS \ Ss 
SSs | SAN Wan. SS \\ 
AN SN dear brave old Jack's head, and 
‘ A WN ends buried him there upon 
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‘Once used they recommend themselves.” 
UcRNKTT’s: Standard Cooking Extracts, Kalliston 
for the Complexion, Florimel, the finest Perfame 
in the world, and Cocouine, the best 
extaut.—C&risiian treemaa, Boston. 


The Cotros Dental Association, 19 Cooper In- 
sti‘ute originated and use the nitrous oxide to ex- 


‘tract teeth without pain, and they certainly do i. 


Desoresr’s “ Young America,” the most spark- 
line Juvenile Magazine ever issued. The Decem- 
ber Number, now ready, has an extraordinary dis- 
play of Chvistmas Novelties, Toys, Engravings, &- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~NAUSEOUS D 
(D.D.& C2 } MEDICINES D.D.& Ces 
Taken without Taste or Smell, by using 


‘Dundas Dick & Co’s 


Soft Capsules, | 


Contain ing pore Misicn es of very best quality 3 
Castor of, Citrate of tron and quinine, 

Cod-iver oi] with iocide | And other nauseous 
of iron, 
Ask for Dick's ScTt Capsules, take no others. 
S14 by druggists mally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Reade Street, cw yd ork, Wholesale Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


STATES AND NOVA SCOTIA D 


GOL 
Office, 


dress 
GECRGE R. HODGDON, Secretary, 
. P.O. Box 6706, New York. 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP for Family, 
Laundry, and Hotel use. Half the Soap and 
ter, 20 eecter—a as 
and satisfactory. SAVONINE will not ran the most 
delicate color, proving it can not injure the most del- 
icate fibre. The cost so small, the result so t, that 
the poorest housekeeper, when familiar with its: value, 
wiil call it 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
Now manufactured in this country by the GLAMOR- 
GAN 
yency Salesroo TRINITY PLACE, 
New York. or NB. Sold everywhere, in 
% boxes of 6 the. for $1 G0. 
Agents appuinting. Apply with reference. 


Purify the Blood. _ 


if the blood be pure, the body, which is formed from 
and by the blood, can not be diseased. But if there 
be im any part of the body any affection, such as a boil 
or uicet, even a brnise, the blood circulating through 
that part takes up impare matter from the local af- 
fection and carries it into the general system. This is | 
the cause often of sadden death to persons of full habit 
affiicted with boils and ulcers, and who use no medi- 
cine ; the matter gets into the circulating system and 
chokes up the fine blood vessels which supply the 
brain with vitality,and life ceases as if 


Bereft by Lightning. 
Now this\can be remedied. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS 
take all impure matters from the circulation, and save 
the general health, soon curing local affections also. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS protect from tedious times 
of sickness and often save life. Sold by all Drnggists. 


Rev. J. W. Poland's Autobiography. } 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


It was early in the spring of 1983S that this Compound 
was Originated. A member of my family was afflicted 
with an irritation of the throat, attended with a disa- 

rreeable cough. I had for some months previous 

hought that a preparation having for its basis the in- 
ride bark of white pine might be so compounded as 
to be very useful in the case of the throat and lungs. 
To test the value of it in the diseases alluded to, I com- 
pounded a small quantity of the Medicine I had been 
planning, and gave it iu teaspoonful doses. The re- 
sult was exceedingly gratifying. Within two days the 
irritation of the throat was removed, the cough sub- 
sided, atid a speedy cure was effected. Svon after this 
I seut sume tu a lady in Loudonderry, N. H., who had 
been suffering for some weeks with a cough, occa- 
sivued by a sudden cold, and had raised mucus streak- 
ed with blood. She soon found relief, and sent for 
more. She took about ten vonnces of it, ane pt weil. 
Iu November, 1585, 1 first advertised it under name 
of WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 

‘As a remedy for kiduey complaints the White Pine 
Compound stands aurivaled.”— Boston Journal. 

This great New England Remedy is now offered to 
the afilicted, having been ee by the test of eleven 
the (ates, where ite merite have 

ecurme sv t cures sore th 
diphtheria, oronchitia, epitting of 
nary affections seuerally It is a remedy for diabetes, 
bleeding from the kidneys and bladder, and vel; 
aird for piles and yd it wil) be found val e. 

Suid by druggists in medicine generally. 

GEO. W, SWETT, M.D., Proprietor, 
Boston, Mass. 


Bi General A; the West. 


Agents for 
\ TANTED—AGENTS, $250 a monte, Hale and Fe- 
male, to sell the GENULNE COMMON-SENSE 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $20. Ev- 
ety machine warranted 5 years. For culars address 
Hi. H. REGISTER & CO., 6S Broadway, room No. 3. 
ae MONTHLY MAGAZINE, the Mod- 

Parlor Magazine of America, combines relia- 
ole Fashions, popular Music, brilliant and original 
Stories, maguificent Engravings, illustrated Pvema, 
Architecture, full-size Paiterns, aod other valuable -feat- 
ures. | December with splendid Christ- 
mas novelties, now ready. 0. 473 Broadway, New 
york. Yearly, $8.00; Single Copies, 30 cents, mailed 
aree, or sold every where. 


The New Books of the Season 
PUBLISHED 

Haxres & will send any of the following 


or eent on receigt of Five Cents. 


Sketch Paper of the age) g now publishing 
A THRILLING STORY, 
Half romance and half reality, entitled, 


From the pen of America’s gifted son, 


Edmund Kirke 


Author of “Among the Pines,” “My Southern 
Friends,” “ Down in Tennessee,” &c., &c. 
The admirers of 
EDMUND KIRKE 

Are legion. . His mame is know wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken, and his works have even 
been translated in almost every known ‘tetigné. The 
mere announcement of his name, therefore, as a com 
tributor to the columns of the . 


NewYork Weekly 


Ought to secnre for that journal a million readers; but 
when we announce that in 


ON THE BORDER 


EDMUND KIRKE enters upon an entirely new field 
in the world of literature, that fact should lead 
body to look after his 


UAST AND GREATEST WORK. 


The hero in 
ON THE BORDER 


Is 
' A REAL CHARACTER 
And the work loses nothing in the way of interest 


4 from the fact that he belonged to that miserable class 


of Southern society, 
THE POOR WHITES. 

Although a living, breathing reality, the hero of 

ON THE BORDER 
Was the man who 
SAVED KENTUCKY. 

Words are inadeyuate to describe the interest which 

attaches to 
ON THE BORDER. 

The story, as a whol>, is a mingling of romance and 
reality such as must enchain the attention of all class- 
38, whatever their peculiar views may be. It is full 
of the most absorbing interest from the beginning to 
tho «nd. Acts o1 heroism, hair-breadth escapes, deeds 
of Garing, and inimitable pen-portraits of charactcr 
follow »ach other so rapidly that the reader has scarce- 
ly breathing time to jump from one to the other. We 
read in the pages of pure romance of the exploits oi 
Cooper's “ Harvey Birch” and other fictitious charac- 
ters, and are fairly carried away by them. But what 
must be the effect when we know that the hero of whom 
we are reading once had on the “dark and bloody 


j ground” “a local habitation and s mame”—that he 


was a real character, and that what is set down con- 
cerning him istrne? Every body must be deeply in- 
terested in this great story, and it is only necessary to 
eay in conclusion that 

. ON THE BORDER, 


BY 
EDMUND KIRER, 
18 
‘NOW READY 


IN 
THE NEW YORK WEEELY, 
To add a million readers to the list of those who al- 
ready take that truly.great paper. 
tw THE NEW YORK WEEELY is for sale by all 
News Agents throughout the United States and in the 


Canadas. 
STREET & SMITH, 
diditors and Proprictore. . 


Parties of smal! means wis for goods to rell can 
have their tup in packages to suit the 
trade, but we not make any reduction in as 
our profits for the last six years have not a 
more than two cenis per pound, 

To give our readers an idea of the which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we start with 
American houses, leaving out of the account 


shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country nase 
made their immense fortunes through their 
2d. The Banker makes the for- 
The Importer makes a protit of 30 to 50 per cent. 
4th. its arrival here it is sold by the and 
the Purchaser selis it to the Speculator in invu of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 
per 
Sth. Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a of 10 to 15 per cent. 


rofit to 
ply pay us. 


: 


i 


i 
| 


Price-List. 
ante (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 


$1, 


pn, Tioea Co., Pa., Nov. 15, 1866. 
Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 83 Vesey Street, New York: 
Gewrs,— Your bill of teas that I ordered a short time 
ago came directly to hand, and it gave geperal satis- 
and I tender you my thanks 
sending for an 


et Please the inclosed 
Yours truly, 8. A. 
2 the. Hyson....H. Buck .........at $1 2% $2 50 
3 ths. Japan... W. «at 1% 8B 15 
1 ih. Imperial .......+-C. Bliss 1% 1 25 
1B, Y H Bliss 1% 1 26 
lm U J -D. Bs C ee 13 12 
2 tha. | ee Calkins eee 
2 the. Youme 1% 2 50 
3 ha. Im 1% 250 
1k. Gan Bushs 12 1% 
2 he. Gunpowder ......1. Manin 125 250 
4 ha. Yo Hyson....8. Me 125 500 
2 Bea. mpe al Metcalf .......at 12% 2 50 
2 Ihe. Imperial .........C. Metcalf....at 125 250 
2 the. Imperial A. Buck cht 12 250 
2 bs. Gun Buck ......at 125 260 
1b. Oolong A. Buck 100 1 00 


Great American Tea Company, 
81 and 83 Veser comnes or Cuvaca. 
Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. 


tw We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at No. 81 and 83 Vesey Street, corner 
of Church Street—large double store. 

Parties loo for our store will please 


bear in 
mind that ours Bes. 31 and 38 


J. H. Winslow & Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1560. 
Silverware, Dry Goods, &c., &c., 
WORTH $500,000. 


ALL TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR 
WITHOUT REGARD TO VALUE 
Splendid List of Articles. 
ZACH. 
1000 Gold and Silver cased Watches. $18 to 
2000 Dress Patierns and oral Skirts << 
2000 Revolving Castors and Butter-Disies 
to 
15000 Cali ia-Diamond Rings and Pins... Sto 10 
60000 other articles enume on circuolar.. 4to 10 


Certificates of all the various artic'es, stating wha 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed 
up and mixed, and, when ordered, are taken ont with- 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thas viving all 
a fair chance. On receipt of the certificate you wil! cee 
what you can have, and then it is at your option to 
send one doliar and take the article or not. One of 

enve will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents; 5 for $1; 11 for $2; 30 for $5; 65 for $10, and 
100 for $15. 

We publish below an extract from one of onr nn- 
merous complimentary letters, with a view of inspiring 
confidence in the minds of those who may have Leen 
deceived by some of the impostors who imitate our 
business: 


“Port Lyros, October 8, 1966. 
“J. H. Wrxstow & Co.: —There have been 
a number of men sending for Jewelry, &c., from 
is place to New York and other places; and, so far 
have only found J. H. Wixsuow & Co. honest and 
truthful in that business. Every thing that has been 
sent for has come at the proper time, and was just 
what it was represented to be. There has been no 
article sent that could have been bought for less than 
am, very respect y; ient servan 
“A.J. Tuaron, Co. K, Sth U. 8. Vol. Infantry.” 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


ta, and ali Whv wish to print 
neatly, cheaply, and ex ously. Circular sent fiee. 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 10 cta. Apvams Parse Cox. 
pany, 26 Aun St., New York, and 35 Lincoln St., Boston. 


ARRANDALE & CO., 162 BROADWAY, N.Y 
are offering over $1,000,000 worth of DRY GOoDs 
in Dresses, Pants, and Coat Patterns, Balmoral Skirts, 
&c. ther with a large assofiment of WATCHES, 
JL RY, SILVERWARE, and FANCY 
a uniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very lib- 
eral terms to — 

Send 2% cts. for a certificate, which will show you 
what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR: and to those 
who desire it we will send our terms to agents, 

New York, October, 1866. 


“FLYING BIRD,” 


piano piece by Jasienski.........80c. 

L’Argiocane Waltzes, by Godfrey...... 

Nixz Povs with Suc. 

I nave Sweer Mvosic...violin, ISc.; piano, 30c. 

Gonz Forever ..... ; piano, 30c. 
Mailed postpaid. FRED'’K LUME, 


208 Bowery, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT! 


¥. P. PERKINS & BROTHER, 727 Broadway, 
New York, 
Are Sole Agents for the celebrated 
**DUCHESSE KID GLOVES,” 
Equal to the “ Alexandre,” and rent by mail to 
part of the United States at $1 25 per . a Aleo the 
ne brands of “JOUVIN,” “ BAJOU,” and “ AN- 


KID GLOVES. 


AGENTS WANTED 


where, cit country. Large ts to Agen ar 
ticulars free. Brown 14 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Very liberal terms offered to sell emmy geeks 
and watches. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman Street. 


SEAMANSHIP. 


For the use oi the United States Naval Academy. 
By 8. B. Locse, U.S.N. 1 vol., 8Svo, Half Morocco, 
$10 00. D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 


A 300D AND AMUSING TRICE. 
The ure. Price 25c. Ag’ts su pplied, 
$2 per doz. W.C. 'VEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1866. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . «$400 
Extra every Club of Frve Sunscer- 
Hazrzr’s and Harrer’s togeth- 
er, one year, $8 00. 
Circulation 112,000. 


blishers will accept a limited Number of first- 
class for their Magaziue, ut the follow- 


terature, Novelties, Original 
hoon Virtsous Wik, Usefa 
ness, ous uberant, You ous, &c. 

December Number of Demozzsr’s Youne Amxnica, 
with — Christmas Novelties, Christmas Engrav- 
ings, Christmas Stories, Christmas T and other 
beautiful - and entertaining for the Boys and 
Girls, including Music of Jolly Old Santa Claus. Sin- 
gie copies, 15c., mail : $1 ety a Mi- 
iam. Pab by W. ENNINGS 
DEMO T, No. 478 Broadway, New York. 


Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor. 
A certain for Pi Corns, Bunio 
Ww 
LEY, 40 Coaar St, 


other Tea Stores in Vesey Street, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
- Demorest’s Young America’s Circulation nearly 100,000. 
ALPHA-BETWAL CONSTITUTION. 
Alwage HARPER’S WEEE LY. 


One Copy for One Year . 
One Copy for Three Months 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every (tv © 
Five Supsortsr "At $A 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 0v. 

invariably tn advance, 

Tux Bouxp or Harren’s Weusty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of upon receipt of the price, viz. : 

Cloth Binding. . . « « $7 00 per Votume. 
Half Morocco... 100 

Each Volume contains the Numbers sob One Year. 

Terms To Dollar Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and Two Dollars per line for outside 


| 


Advertisements. each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PusLisuERs. 


= 
| The Great American | 
Tea Company. 100,000 W 
| | Always a Wholesale Establishment. 
what dioneant Wa make to the Trade from our 
as published in the Price. List. These are our 
wholesale prices. We consider ourselves only a 
| ———————————— Wholesale Corporation, and we have but one price. 
was, that during the high prices of Teas we furnished 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISH- pounds. Our 
— elsewhere, bout a dollar per pound more than we were 
| STH BROOK FOSSBROOKE. ANovel. By | Bot to buy five pounds of us at one time. There- 
of “ Charies O'Malley,” és Tony Bat fore, in order to lighten these burdens, we consented 
ler" "Warrington," “Maurice Plernay,” “The Dodd | to supply their wants in quantities a3 sinalljas onc 
Family Abroad,” “ Roland Cashel,” &<. Svo, Paper, | pound at the wholesale prices. 
| Learning Read. Streaks 
to or of “ 
| 
Cloth, gilt, 
: THE BEAUCLEROS, Pather and Sov. A Novel. By tna or Japan maids 
Cusgizs Paper, 50 cents. 
6. 
THE GANCTUARS Story of the Civil War- By 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. Gzoznes Waxp Nicnors, Author 
‘ ot “The Story of the Great March.” With Illustra- 
tions. i12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 
é. 
trous Pailure. B Hon. Joux Borrs. 12mo, 
Cloth, Beveled, $2 50. 
™ to trade, at a profit o ut 
. U AND SILVER MINING COMPANY. a Author of “ Bisck Sheep.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 10 per cent. RTABLE PR <== 
to the capltal stork ofthe above | A GENGATION ! | % the Retail —UNTING oFFICE 
ubscription to the ca abov LITERAR cen 
Company are open to A Sth. The sells it the Consumer for aL. 
¢ each. rties siring to act as agente for the sale o THE PROFIT HE COAX GET. 
; pectus te storages, and waste, 
and the cost of the t vill be 
why we can so very much lower 
than smal) dealers. 
We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a smali commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a smal) lves— 
‘ which, on our sales, will 
y confidently 
ee as they come 
to our ware- 
ds 
e 
PHONG (black), 80c., We., best $1 
| MPERL best $1 20 B. 
GUNPOW DEE (green), $1 25, best $1.50. 
| 
| 
4 
‘ 
P.8.—ANl towns, villages, or manufactories, where a 
er, can reduce the cost of their 
j one-third by sending directly to the 


Decemser 8, 1866.] 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


a utility and extreme simplicity 
tented Ma, 3, 1862; Improvement toi June 

333. The celebrated FAMILY G SEWING MA- 
CHINE, with oziwPtne attachment, is NoiseLess in op- 
eration, sews with DOUBLE or es THREAD Of ALL 
qinpe with extraordinary SIXTEEN 
stitches to each evolution of t eel. Will caTuER, 
HEM, RUFFLE, SIIIRR, TUCK, BUN UP &c., &c. 
Strongest machiuve manufactured. Warranted not to 
get out of orderin 5 years. It has received the ap- 
proval of all the principal journals, and of those who 
bave it. 

“ With single or double thread, it fone yet very 
rapid! di the exachly like hand-sewing.— 
Now 

Single ALL sent to any part of 
the country per express, ked in box, with printed 
instructions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe deli 
guaranteed. Agents wanted every where. Address a 

riers, FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, ofive luz Nassau ‘Street, New York. 


‘ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE COMPANY'S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


"ALIOVdVO 


WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY. 


‘Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines. 


Incomparably the best for Family Use. 
No. 543 Broadway, New York. 
THEIR SUPERIORITY VINDICATED BY THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITIES. 


GOLD MEDAL. Farr Marytanp Inetitere, 1866. 
Tur Hienest at THe Inati- 
w YORK AND Penneéytvania Srate Fairs 
piven on Sewing Machines, except one 
toa Manafacturin Machiue at the 


York Fair 
WERE AWARDED 
After a most severe and impartial test, To THe Ex..rrrio 
At the Mary LAND InetiTotTse Fare, 
BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE,” 
And at New Yoru Sratz Fain as othe 
T FAMILY SEWING pm 
os BEST OUBLE THREAD SEWING M 
two completely covering all 
And for the 
Best Saupe or Work, 


j es: 
We, the Committee on Sewing Machines, after a 
careful and thorough into the respective 
merits of the various machines submitted for examina- 


superior others e namely : 
** Ease of Operation and M 


* Noiselessness and = idity of Movement. 
“ Beauty, Stre Elasticity of Stiteh. 
woe ariety and Perfection of A nts, and Range 
of Work. 

“ Compactness and Beanty of Model and Finish. 

“ Adaptation to material of an thickness by an Ad- 
justable Feed Bar, and in the Unequaled Precision 
with which it executes the Lock-Stitch, by means of 
the Elliptic Huok, and we therefore award it the First 

emtum as the 

BEST F SEWING MACHINE, 
ry also for the above reasons the First Premium as 
"BEST DOUBLE — MACHINE. 


“ HECTOR MOBEAT, } Commitree.” 


The above report fully a accords _— the almost nnan- 
fmous opinion of the best impartial judges and Sew- 
ing Machine experts, as well as of all dr <n who have 

this unrivaled machine, which is pene A 
the most simple in construction ; the most eficient 
operation; the most easy, — ‘and noiseless of soe hay 
ment; the most econom durable in use; and 
the most complete in the sortie ad perfection of its at- 
tachments for every kind of work, an therefore infinite- 
ly the most perfect Fami Sewing Machine, for which 
purpose its superiority is preéminent and unquestioned. 

achines (which are warrantal for two years) for- 
warded to any ype of the world, with printed instruc- 
tions (which enable any one to operate them witb- 
out the slightest difficulty) for ase, on receipt of the 
price in current fands or by draft ; or they may be sent, 
pe) meut to be collected on delivery, on receipt of sat- 
.ctury assurance that it will then be made; and all 
orders be a distance will be as faithfully filled as if a 
personal visit and eelection had been made. 

Liberal Arrangements made with parties of energy, 

oud standing, aud capital, who may wish to 

the sale of these machines, as agents, in such te 

tory as yet remains unoccup.ed; for further informa- 
tiva in regard to which, and fur private circular, ad- 
diess ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. 543 Brvadway, New York. 


PERRY’S FAMILY OINTMENT. 

u@ gieacest medical Discovery ever offered; sells 
fasie:, und cures all cases of Bums, Scalds, Wounda, 
Bures, Guatbeved Breasts, Pilea, Chilblains, Rheuma- 
tism, Curna, &c. Every budy shomid getit. Price 2% 
cents. Liberai terms w Agents, Druggists, and Coun- 
try try Dealers. Depot, 157 Cuathbam Street, New York. 


1M ) Rhotographs of Union Generals sent postpaid for 

hotographs of Rebel Officers for 25c. ; 
10y Photographs of Female Beauties for 25c. ; = Act- 
ors ors for 25c. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N 


HOG CHOLERA ‘CURED 
And Prevenied the receipt of Address Dr. 
R.W R. WELLS, Mount Olivet, Kentucky. 


1000 AGENTS WANTED.—THE BEST CHANCE 
YET. A woik of Historical value and National im- 


rtance. The only work op our Navy yet in the field. 
euts find nv competition, In Press, 


FARRAGUT 


NAVAL COMMANDERS. 


By Hon. J. T. HEADLEY, 
The Distinewished Author and Historian. 
In one handsume volume, with 22 splendid Steel 


Portraits and Battle Sceves. Sold only by Agents. 
Send ai unce the outfit, and the can- 


EB. B. TREAT & Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York. 


REMEMBER THE LITTLE ONES; ; 
THE DESTITUTE ayp ORPHAN CHILDREN or OUR 


COUNTRY’S DEF ENDERS. 


GRAND CHARITABLE FAIR 
PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


IN AID OF THE 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EDUCATION OF 


The Destitute Children 
OF OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anv Scnootn was The your Se he Bove Applicants are re- 

ceived from all the States in the Union: its sphere of usefulness is constantly inc 
numbering over 120; and daily are the requests fur the shelter and care of equally deserving ones denied, solely 
fur want of room to accommodate them. The old and unsuitable building (oa Street, New York), 
ds; this call is made 


Fair and Festivai, which shall stand in 
Republics are Ungrateful,” and which shall in 
ornament among her 


Nzw Yorn, October 
e of our t and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, of all who desire wiih ea to a0 the ‘‘ Home and School” enabied to 
Mrs. General U.reszs 8. Mrs. 
Mrs. Cuas. P. Daty, Acting Presid .d. 
Mrs. Major-Gen. J. ©. Fremont, ist Vice-President. Mrs. W. 


Mrs. Rosgrt Forster, V Vice-President. Mrs. James 
Mrs. Joun 8S. Voonnizs, Treasurer. Mrs.C Maries. 
Mrs. Davip Mrs. 

Mrs. Wa. 8S. Hitter, Secretary. Henzy Barsen. 


onx, October 1, 1 

The undersigned unite our efforts with the “ Home and School” for 
the Education and Maitenes of the Destitute Silene of our Soldiers and Sailors, sy i. the City of New 
York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the Ladics com AND PRE e Officers and f that Institution 


as a Superviso Committes in their approaching “ TIVAL.” 
Major-General Van Vier. evet Brigadier-Genera! Jauzs F. Hatt. 
Major-General Francis C. Barpow. Judge Chas. P. Daly, Ch'n of Committee. 
Brigadier-General Joun Cocurane. duo. H. Warrs. 
Brigadier WILLiaM G. P. B. Bort. i 
Brigadier Rusu C. J. H. Purzsron. 

following card will be the publ as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 

o the ing Directors of the Festival :—Sympathbizing with your object,ji — in tendering 

you, my services on the occasion of your Festival. gEovoRE Tuomas.” 


The Fair will open on the 10th of December, and continue two wee at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by th = 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


COOPER INS NEW YORK, 
Saturday Evening, December 22, 


Under the Musical direction of THEODORE THOMAS, Esq., on which occasion a Committee will be chosen 


by the audience to award 


$100,000 in Presents 


In sach lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festival there will be issued 
200,000 Tickets at One Dollar each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to oh BRNO 


LIST OF PRESENTS TS TO BE AWARDED. 
1 Present in United States Greenbacks . . 
1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near New York City e 
1 curner House and Lot, Jamaica Avenue, East New York. . . 


1 House and Lot adjo 

1 House and Lot in Brooklyn, N. 
1c orses, and Harness (complete) ee eu 
1 Grand Piano (Steinway’s) ... . «+ + « 


Patent Hot-Water Ap for 

1 Oil Painting of General U. 8. Grant ~ . 
15 Gents’ tine Gold Lever Watches, @ $200 . —" . 
15 Ladies’ tine Gold Lever Watches, . 
1 Elegant ist Premium “ E.upire” Sewing Machine . 


100 Celebrated “‘ Empire” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Broadway 7,500 
1000 Copies (2 4 each), ach), being Somplete lilustrated History of the War . . « 1,000 
250 Goid Pens, Pencils, we @GS. e's tse 
500 Table and Tea Spoons and Napkin Rings, @ $5... wee 
1000 Call Bells and Piated Fruit Knives, @ $3 


The balance to consist of the fullowing articles, viz.: Sets of Cooper's, Loasing’s, Bancroft and 
I ‘s Works, and those of other Eminent Authors, Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Furni- 
ture, Writing C Ladies’ Work Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, temmy = Albums, Breast Pins 
and Finger Rings, ts’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera Glasses, Black Walnut Pic- 
ture Frames, Gentlemens’ Fashionable Silk Hats, Ladies’ Newest Style Dress Hats, American ——— 
Cards for Parlor Amusement, Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, 
and Gents’ Riding-Whipa, Buffalu Robes, Ladies’ Mink Furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, ma &e., 


Making in the aggrezate 200,000 Presents, Valued at . > $100,000 


THEODORE ‘THOMAS, Ksa., 


talented Director, promises a most btful treat and Vocal 
occasion, no less than performers being y engaged, nothing will be spared 
the finest Musical Festival ever given in the United Btates. 


HOW TO © OBTAIN TICKETS. < 


The tickets will be supplied to all Bookse Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they 
can be obtained at $1 00 each, or in mention a'the Cb Rates.—Sabscription Lists are now ready for Svi- 
— and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Circu- 

=e ng fail directions and terms to ts will be mailed om recept uf stamp for postage. _ 

return postage. Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express at the following 
CLUB RATES: 


5 Tickets to one address... $40 40 Tickets to one address. $85 
10 Tickets to ome address... 9 OO} Tickets to one address. 
20 Tickets to ome addreae 17 =e 
80 Tickets to one address .. eee eee eee ee eee 26 


Address all orders and communications to 

THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, or to 

N. H. DAVIS, Agent for the Home and School, 

616 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GPECIAL NOTICES. 
ocenowiedene, on See of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 made 
No. 616 Broadway, New York. 
nn ene table Fair and Festival, and to lend such aid as their sympathy and 
nevolence 


contributions aud Donations for the Fair will be received and gratefully acknowledged at our office, 616 
roadway. 


THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors, 
616 Broadway, N ow York. 


We take pleasure in acknow 
by the Empire Sewing Machine Com 


783 
CONSTITUTION 
LIFE P 
COMPOSED OF 
IODIDE POTASSIUM, 
With the Compound Concentrated Fluid of 

Valuable Medicinal Roots and Her! 


PREPARED BT 


WILLIAM H. GREGG, M.D., 


Graduate of the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons, New York, formerly Assistant 
Physician in the Blackwell's Island 
Hospitals, late Modical Inspector 
of the New York State Vol- 
unteer Depots, under 
Governor Edwin D. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Bas FPBODUCED 


A REVOLUTION IN MEDICINE. 


— 


What may seem almost incredible is that many dis 
eases hitherto considered hopelessly incurable are fre- 
quently cured in a few days or weeks: and we cheer- 
fully invite the investigations*of the liberal minded 
and scientific to cures which have no parallel at the 
present day. 

‘During the past five years we have contended with 
obstacles, and overcome opposition, as herculean as 
were ever encountered by any reformers, 

RAPIDITY 

Some “Your cures are too quick,” while others 
doubt their permanence, and thin oes dia diseases can 
oe be | cured by the “slow, recuperative process of 

ature.” 

_. is “In health, the body, like a well- 

in a state of Equilibrium. But 
bone ya any cause, down goes one side of the 
scale, we have the > effects of disease. What is regui- 
site is to.restore the normal balance of the scale, 


LIFE SYRUP 


ant ific remedy for all diseases 
originating from an SMPURE STATE OF THE 
B ) diseases transmitted 


PARALYSIS. 


It is so universally admitted that CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP is the only effective means of restara- 
tion in the various forms of hen fre that we need 
o reiterate that it is emphatically the great life-gtv- 
power. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Complaint, Want of Appetite, Bad’ Breaid, Coastipar 


tion, Biliousness. 
SCROFULA. 
#truma, Glandular Swellings, Erysipe- 
i taint (nreditary and and acquired) with 
8 
is, by medical remedies, in 


Lumbago, Neurdigia, Sciaticn, Gout, Tic 


If there is any disease in which the Coxerrretriox 
Lire iw a sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its 
kindred affections, The most intense pains are al- 
most a —enormous swellings are re- 
duced. ronic or vicarious, of twenty or thir- 


ty years’ 
LIFE SYRUP. 
Po. the system entirely from all the evil effects 
oy, soneving the bad breath and curing the 
week ot a jotnis and and rheurnatic which the use of cak 
prodace. It hardens spongy guma 
ae secures the teeth as firmly az ever 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUF 


root and all 
branch, eruptive diseases 


ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOT. HES, 
And all other difficulties of this kind, which so mach 
females o the outward “p arance of both males and 
a disgusting object te 


Either of the nose, throat, tongue, spine, forehead, 
or a+ no remedy has ever proved its equal. 
Moth patches upon the female face, depending upon 
a diseased action of the liver, are very unpleasant to 
the young wife and mother. A tles of Consti- 
tution Syrup will correct the secretion and re 
move the deposit, which is ng ander the skin. 
Diseases of the liver, giving rise to lauguer, dizzi-y 
ness, indigestion weak stomach, or an ulcerated or" 
cancerous condition of that organ, accompanied with 
Darang or other unpleasant symptoms, will be relieved 
by the use of 
.CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 
As a general blood-purifying agent, — 
stands unrivaled by any ta 
THE RICH AND ook 
Are liable to the same Nature and scence. 


diseases. 
have made the Conatitation Life 
of all. 


PURE BLOOD 
Prod healthy men and women: and if the Com 
stitution le ne jected in youth, diseare and eariy death 
is the result. not delay when the means are so pear 
at hand, and within the reach of all. 
CONSTITUTION ION LIFE SYRUP 
Is the poor man’s friend and the rich man’s blessing. 
BUY IT, TAKE fT, AND BE CURED. 


SOLD BY EVERY DEALER IN MEDICTNE IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 


Wholesale 


+ Mo. 46 Clif Street, 


SOLD WHOLESASE BT 
HOLLOWAY, & COWDEN, Philsdel- 


hia, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
FULLER, FINCH & FULLER, Chicago, DL 
JOHN D. PARK, Cinciznati, Ohio. 
| COLLINS, BROTHERS, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
— 
if ¢ | 
J the public With a firm Deller (pe weneros or tae merican Peopie nobly re- 
: | o Ly’ a suitable edifice will be erected, through the means of this 
. of humanity as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that 
affording an asylum for our Country's Children, also be an 
As can be seen by the following comprehensive and | 
conclusive report of the committee of practical and ex- 
rienced mechanical experts appointed by the State 
Board to investigate into the merits of the different 
TO BE HELD AT 
« « « $10,000 
cee S680 
3 Lots in Harlem, City of New York, $1500each . . . sees 
coos 
sess 
00 
BO 
WILLIAM EH. GREGG, MLD., 
Sole Proprietor, 
Du 
Now York 
AND OUR 


